Taking a stand 


Ontario chancellors affirm value 
of liberal arts education. 
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The wondrous world of genetically modified food 


Getting the facts and allaying the fears is critical. 


But what do consumers do in the meantime? 


The “bone biographer” 


Dr. Owen Beattie is known around the world 
for his expertise identifying human remains. 
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By Gilbert A. Bouchard 


been a whirlwind and historically 
groundbreaking three-and-a-half years 
for Justice Louise Arbour, the University 
of Alberta’s second annual Visiting Lec- 
turer in Human Rights. 

Arbour, newly appointed to Canada’s 
Supreme Court in Sept., 1999, served as 
the chief prosecutor for the International 
Criminal Tribunal for the former Yugo- 
slavia and for the International Criminal 
Tribunal for Rwanda for three years, par- 
ticipating in an 


international 


shift from the Canadians have produced 

recognition of Seat 

humanrights “a generation which has 

to their active ie ay San las 

enforcement, seen first hand the 

what she refers A 

toasthe “third  ¢VOlution of human 

era” of interna- ; 

tional justice. rights and the 
I'mallow- introduction of 


ing myself to 
put the past 
three years in 
perspective and 
taking the free- 
dom to think 
out loud about 
the progress made,” Arbour told the ca- 
pacity crowd at the Winspear Centre on 
March 9. In particular, she underlined the 
important role the Canadian legal com- 
munity “has to and needs to” make in the 
service of world justice, especially the 
“dramatic passage from declaring rights 
to enforcing rights,” an “unprecedented, 
unexpected breakthrough” in global 
justice. 

Referring to her background as an 
associate law professor at Osgoode Law 
School in Toronto, Arbour told the audi- 
ence her lecture would summarize the 
broad strokes of international human 
rights law history and place it in a con- 
temporary context. Starting with the ear- 
liest attempts at international legal action 
in the field (attempts by European na- 


human rights.” 


— Justice Louise Arbour 


enforcement-oriented 
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Arbour retraces history of human rights law 


Insists biggest obstacle facing international courts is “lack of widespread credibility” 


Justice Arbour underlined the important role of the Canadian legal community in promoting global justice. 


tions to legislate how they waged war and 
decided what form of belligerent action 
was permissive), she described the emer- 
gence of a “protective regime” of human 
rights and dignity. She then turned to an 
exploration of future challenges, particu- 
larly in the touchy area of territoriality 
and national sovereignty, jurists will face 
as they move to make enforcement of 
human rights “the rule rather than the 
exception.” 

Given Arbour’s impressive and 
groundbreaking history as an international 
jurist, her statements were typically Cana- 
dian, as reflected in the understated tone 
she held throughout her talk. She ex- 
plained how under her leadership, the 
tribunal began its work while conflict was 


actively underway and was the first to 
bring charges against a sitting head of state 
(Yugoslav President Slobidan Milosevic). 
It was also the first to press charges of 
genocide since the Nuremberg trials fol- 
lowing World War II. In short, Arbour saw 
the international court as having the unen- 
viable responsibility of “putting tyrants on 
trial, keeping them under the rule of law.” 
Arbour also suggested our unique 
Canadian experience, especially since the 
introduction of the Charter of Rights, is 
an excellent tool in helping Canada usher 
in a new era of international law. Canadi- 
ans, she says, have produced “a genera- 
tion which has seen first hand the evolu- 
tion of human rights and the introduction 
of enforcement-oriented human rights.” 


Richard Siemens 


She said the biggest obstacle facing 
international justice is the “lack of wide- 
spread credibility” a truly international 
court needs to operate. “Establishment of 
that legitimacy is the first and biggest 
challenge of a permanent international 
criminal court,” she said, stressing that an 
“international court will have to pre-exist 
conflicts.” This would necessitate an 
unprecedented level of international 
cooperation, a goal Arbour believes is 
within our reach. 

The only wrinkle in Arbour’s address 
was an interruption by a Canadian-born 
war crime suspect, Nicholas Ribichm, 
who attempted to shout down the justice 
moments after she mentioned the 
“intensely political” circumstances sur- 
rounding any decision to prosecute inter- 
national rights violations. Ribichm faces 
charges on four counts of hostage taking 
relating to his alleged involvement ina 
Serb army unit that kidnapped four 
United Nations peacekeepers in 1995. 
(Ribichm, who refuses to speak to the 
media, had been distributing leaflets to 
the incoming crowd prior to the talk— 
one titled “An Unindicted War Criminal: 
Louse Arbour and the International 
Crimes Tribunal”—charging that 
Arbour’s court took NATO’s side in 
last year’s bombing of Yugoslavia.) 

Echoing one of the sub-themes of her 
talk (the need for reconciliation and truth- 
seeking in the mediation of international 
conflict), Arbour listened patiently to the 
rambling outburst, thanked Ribichm for 
his comments and continued her talk. He 
was then removed from the hall by two 
plains-clothes police officers. 

In his closing remarks, U of A Presi- 
dent Roderick Fraser echoed Arbour’s 
call for reconciliation and truth-seeking, 
pointing out the University’s own motto 
(“Quaecumque Vera”—whatsoever 
things are true) is a “charge to us as 
individuals and collectively to seek the 
truth and justice” in our efforts to secure 
human rights for all. = 


Ontario chancellors take a stand on liberal arts education 


First-ever meeting produces statement on the importance of a well-rounded university training 


t was a clear cut statement from a group 

not normally vocal: “The liberal arts and 
sciences must continue to be a seminal part 
of Ontario’s higher education. This is a prac- 
tical idea as muchas a philosophical one.” 

For the first time ever, this stand on the 
liberal arts—and more funding for the 
post-secondary sector in general—was 
expressed in a statement recently signed 
by 16 university chancellors, individuals 
who make up an impressive part of the 
who’s who of Ontario society. 

In an unprecedented move, these chan- 
cellors gathered recently on the Glendon 
campus of York University in Toronto to talk 
about the state of post-secondary education. 

The meeting was called by the chancel- 
lors themselves. 

Without reservation, they expressed 
pride in the institutions to which they 
were appointed and confidence in the 
administrations that run them. 

Following the meeting, the chancellors 
issued a statement they say was released 
by coincidence after Premier Mike Harris 
sparked some discussion about the value 
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_. it makes sense. 


The University of Alberta maintains a database 
of all alumni. This database is used to send 
you news about the U of A, including Folio and 
New Trail, invitations to special events and 
requests for support. On Sept. 1, 1999, post- 
secondary institutions were required to comply 
with the Freedom of Information and 
Protection of Privacy legislation of the 
province of Alberta. In accordance with this 
legislation, please respond to one of the fol- 
lowing options: 


Please keep my name, or 
Remove my name from the Folio list. 


Signature 


No response means the University of Alberta 
assumes an individual wishes to remain on the 
mailing list. 


of liberal arts education. 

Harris was quoted in the Toronto Star 
saying those “thinkers” who study Latin 
and Greek lack “the skill sets that are 
needed” in a high-tech economy. Since 
then, he’ retreated slightly, saying he’s not 
against the arts. 


Here’s the statement in its entirety: 

e Higher education is of the utmost 
importance to the future of Ontario. 
To prepare the leaders of tomorrow, 
we need a university system that is 
characterized by excellence, accessi- 
bility, diversity and flexibility. 


The liberal arts and sciences must 
continue to be a seminal part of 
Ontario’s higher education. This is a 
practical idea as much as a philo- 
sophical one. A number of recent 
studies have clearly underlined that 
a well-rounded, general education— 
learning to think, to write and to 
express one’s ideas clearly—is as 
valuable to future employability as 
technical or technological training. 


To meet these goals, the universities 
need renewed funding. Both govern- 
ment and the private sector (for it is 
increasingly a shared concern) must 
join in an effort to see that the needs 
of tomorrow—for a well-educated 
workforce and a new generation of 
leadership—are met. 


e Whatever new funding mechanisms 
are developed, they should permit 
universities themselves to manage 
enrolment demand and to maintain 
a diverse and forward-looking cur- 
riculum and program of research. 


The people of Ontario are, and should 
be, proud of their universities and what 
they stand for. They—we—should work 
together to see this pride is maintained. 


THE CHANCELLORS OF ONTARIO UNIVERSITIES: 


The Honourable Lincoln Alexander, 
former lieutenant-governor of Ontario 
(Guelph); Avie Bennett, chair, president 
and CEO, McClelland & Stewart (York); 
John Cleghorn, chair and CEO, Royal 
Bank of Canada (Wilfrid Laurier); John 
Craig Eaton, businessman and philan- 
thropist (Ryerson Polytechnic 
University); Peter Godsoe, chair and 
CEO, Bank of Nova Scotia (Western); 
Peter Gzowski, broadcaster and author 
(Trent); Melvin M. Hawkrigg, chair, 
Orlick Industries (McMaster); Eric L. R. 
Jackman, president, Invicta Investments 
(Windsor); The Honourable Henry N. R. 
Jackman, former lieutenant-governor of 
Ontario (Toronto); Arthur Kroeger, for- 
mer deputy minister with the federal 
government (Carleton); Huguette 
Labelle, former president, Canadian 
International Development Agency 
(Ottawa); The Honourable Peter 


Lougheed, former premier of Alberta 
(Queen’s); Val O’Donovan, chair, Com 
Dev International (Waterloo); James 
Redpath, president, RME Capital 
Corporation (Nipissing); Robert Welch, 
former attorney general of Ontario 
(Brock); Rev. Lois Wilson, senator and 
former United Church moderator 
(Lakehead) 


OUR CHANCELLOR RESPONDS... 


The Honourable Lois Hole, lieutenant-governor 
of Alberta and chancellor, University of Alberta 


wholeheartedly agree with the statement 

issued by the Ontario university chancel- 
lors. These issues are so applicable to 
Alberta. 

It is absolutely true that higher educa- 
tion is of the utmost importance to the 
future of our province, that critical think- 
ing is as important to future employability 
as technical or technological training 
(please refer to the 1997 Senate Task Force 
report Success by Degrees), and that we 
are so very proud of our universities. 

I, for one, hold great pride in the 
University of Alberta, its students, faculty 
and staff, and confidence in the adminis- 
tration that runs it. The liberal arts and sci- 
ences must continue to play a central role 
in the education of our youth, and I am 
proud that Alberta provides access to.a 
well-rounded, general education in our 
universities. = 


MLA/citizens committee to review post- 
secondary funding framework 


Azer of MLAs and private citizens 
have established a review committee to 
look at post-secondary funding issues and 
make recommendations on the funding 
framework. Consultations will begin this 
March and continue until May with post- 
secondary institutions, provincial faculty 
and student associations, government 
departments and other stakeholders. 
Committee members include Medicine 


Hat MLA Rob Renner, who will serve as 
Chair; Wetaskiwin-Camrose MLA LeRoy 
Johnson; Calgary-Glenmore MLA Ron 
Stevens; outgoing Students Finance Board 
Chair Fred Clarke; and Kjersti Powell, out- 
going board chair of Keyano College. 
Recommendations will be forwarded 
to the learning minister by August and 
taken into consideration in future budget- 
ing processes and in the development of 


Alberta Learning’s 2001/04 business plan. 

Alberta Learning’s funding to post-sec- 
ondary institutions is provided through 
general operations grants and targeted 
(envelope) funding such as the Access 
Fund (which is aimed at increasing the 
number of student spaces in key program 
areas) and the Performance Envelope 
(which rewards progress towards goals set 
out by the Alberta government). = 


Victory, thy name is Pandas volleyball 


Sixth consecutive win ends the season on a high; Sawula named Coach of the Year 


By Phoebe Dey 


ae the University of Alberta Pandas 
volleyball team captured its sixth 
straight national title, congratulatory 
e-mails have been pouring in from sup- 
porters from across the country. 

Some wrote they angered other bar 
patrons when they turned the channel to 
TSN on March 4 to catch the Pandas in 
action, but by the end of the game every- 
one was glued to the set. Other writers said 
they had to leave the room for awhile or 
turn the television off because the dramatic 
action on the court was too much to bear. 

Spectators everywhere were treated to 
a nail-biting finish as the U of A narrowly 
defeated the University of Manitoba by 
two points in the final set of the best of 
five series. Experience and desire are what 
spurred on his squad to victory, said Lorne 
Sawula, interim head coach while Laurie 
Eisler was on maternity leave. 

“Our positive emotion and the way we 
controlled that took us to a higher level,” 
said Sawula, named CIAU Coach of the 
Year. “It’s an act of passion for the sport 
and maybe that allowed us to give that 
extra effort.” 

Sawula is now looking to next year 
when CIAU two-time player of the year 
Jenny Cartmell and national tournament 


MVP Christy Torgerson will have to be 
replaced. 

“They’re rare and special people but 
we have some in the wings that are going 
to have to step up,” said Sawula. “But 
when you lose your quarterback, you have 
to deal with it, so it will be interesting to 
see how it all comes together.” 

Sawula attributes much of the U of A’s 
athletic success—the win came on the 
heels of a gold-medal victory by the 
Pandas hockey team—to the relationship 
between the university and its athletes. 

“Not many universities in Canada can 
say they have that kind of support,” he 


said. “When other universities talk about 
excellence, it’s lip-service because they set 
parameters for their teams. Here if some- 
body needs help, we get that support from 
the dean of physed to the president of the 
university to the Students’ Union.” 

The team is now tied with the 1982- 
1988 Winnipeg Wesmen for the record of 
six consecutive wins. 

Meanwhile, the host Pandas basketball 
team lost in the bronze medal round to the 
University of Regina 66-53. The men’s bas- 
ketball team plays for the national crown 
this weekend in Halifax. = 


The trip to Winnipeg marked the Pandas eighth consecutive appearance in a CIAU tournament. 
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Modifying the genetically modified foods debate 


Getting the facts—and allaying the fears—in the public domain is critical, researchers say. But what do consumers do in the meantime: 


By David DiCenzo 


Can you imagine eating a food that 
may not only reduce your risk of getting 
cancer, but also combat the aging of your 
body? Residents in a Houston, Tex., test 
market don’t have to imagine—they’re 
already sampling such an item. The 
BetaSweet, a maroon carrot loaded with 
the anti-oxidants beta-carotene and antho- 
cyian, was created with those very ideas in 
mind. But researchers like Dr. Leonard 
Pike of Texas A&M University (the man 
behind the BetaSweet) are now being 
examined under a microscope just as close 
as the very genes they study. 

The wonder carrot in question is a 
GMO—genetically modified organism— 
which is a plant or animal with at least one 
gene transferred from another organism. 
Many products contain GMOs, but the 
idea of manipulating nature doesn’t sit 
well with many members of the general 
public. 

Michael Kalmanovitch, the owner of 
Earth’s General Store on Whyte Avenue in 
Edmonton, says there are benefits to 
GMOs but that hasn’t convinced him they 
are necessary or even desirable. “I just 
don’t want them in my food,” he says. 
“We have to ask ourselves whether the 
risks from GMOs outweigh any damage 
they may cause to the health of the people 
or animals eating them.” 

Risk is a big consideration in the grow- 
ing debate over GMOs. Just how many 
risks are we facing, and to what degree? 
Will tampering with the gene pool lead to 
problems down the road? The answer, 
even from the scientific perspective, is 
uncertain. 

While biotech companies around the 
world are now using GMO technology ina 
for-profit manner, the original idea of com- 
bining organisms was introduced with 
something else in mind—fine tuning agri- 
culture, a practice as old as farming itself. 
On a wider scope, there are concerns that 
we are going to encounter a problem sus- 
taining a planet that is rapidly becoming 
over-populated and over-cultivated. Time 
may realistically be running out 
and part of the scientists’ stance 


If GMOs are all the rage for companies like Monsanto, then why are corporate giants hopping off the bandwagon? 


it’s almost out of a motherhood issue— 
‘Don’t touch the food I eat.’” 

“T believe there is great potential in 
GMOs,” adds Dr. Stephen Moore, an 
AFNS beef cattle specialist at the U of A. 
“Already many people have benefited 
greatly through drugs such as insulin and 
growth hormones produced using geneti- 
cally modified microorganisms. There is 
potential for improvements in production 
efficiency and quality in food and fibre 

through the use of GMOs. I 
think it is important all the 


is that they are developing 


issues surrounding GMOs are 


alternative methods to maxi- Already many people feasts ire Bee 

mize food production for a include not only food safety 

world an tees have benefited greatly but pei issues such au 
“My perception is we are through drugs,suchas. —-Povate hegemony, disenfran- 


approaching a food crisis, in 
our lifetime and our chil- 
dren's,” says Dr. Walter Dixon, 
a professor in the U of A’s agri- 


insulin and growth hor- 


mones, produced using 


chisement of rural communi- 
ties and environmental con- 
cerns.” 

Biotech companies have 


cultural, food and nutritional 
science (AFNS) department. 


genetically modified 


arguably become the biggest 
player of all when it comes to 
the GMO issue. St. Louis- 


“It’s something we need to be microorganisms. 

Sonckened abouk” based Monsanto, a 98-year- 
In a divided battle between —De. Stephen Moore, old organization that now E 

scientists and a fearful public, Department of focuses solely on food, agri- 


Dixon represents the middle 
ground: proceed forward but 
with caution. He feels science 
has done a poor job of keeping the public 
informed about research but the professor 
is also concerned with the “paranoia” 
shared by many who have no idea of what 
GMO technology entails. 

“There is targeted intervention done to 
obtain a biological end but people assume 
we're just rolling the dice,” says Dixon. He 
argues there is no scientific proof, at this 
point, suggesting GMOs could be harmful, 
and much of the fear is based on specula- 
tion. (It is, however, impossible to predict 
any future risks.) “When people object, 


Agricultural, Food and 
Nutritional Science 


culture and health, boasts 
annual sales nearing the $7.5 
billion U.S. mark. When the U 
of A registered its Quantum canola, a 
blackleg-disease resistant strain, the royal- 
ty dollars started pouring in—in the mil- 
lions of dollars. Those figures are enough 
for people like Kalmanovitch to desperate- 
ly hold up the caution sign. 

But the foods Monsanto is genetically 
engineering, according to information on 
the corporation’s Web site, will give the 
consumer attractive options. “Now and in 
the near future, the products of food 
biotechnology provide food quality 
improvements which include better taste 
and healthier foods,” it reads. “Agronomic 


or ‘input’ traits create value by giving 
plants the ability to do things that increase 
production or reduce the need for other 
inputs such as chemical pesticides or fertil- 
izers...Already, we're growing potatoes 
that use 40 per cent less chemical insecti- 
cide than would be possible using tradi- 
tional techniques.” 

But if GMOs are all the rage for com- 
panies like Monsanto, then why are corpo- 
rate giants hopping off the bandwagon? 
Montreal-based Seagram’s, one of the 
world’s largest distillers, quietly 
announced in February they 
would no longer accept genet- 
ically modified corn for its 


believes the increased media attention or 
GMOs has at the very least forced the 
industries to start a communications carr 
paign, which will make more informatio: 
available. 

Tim Caulfield, law professor and 
research director of the U of A’s Health 
Law Institute, is also trying to encourage 
communication. As a member of the 
Canadian Biotechnology Advisory 
Committee, he and his group will look a 
GMO issues with input from all sides, bt 
developing legislation won’t be easy. 

“It’s a fascinating policy 
issue because there is attentio 
between scientific evidence ai 


products. 


Despite the evidence 


public perceptions of danger, 


“It’s a landmark decision,” 
Greenpeace’s Lindsay Keenan 


disseminated, there is a 


Caulfield says. “Despite the 
evidence disseminated, there 


said recently in the Toronto 
Star. PepsiCo Inc.’s Frito-Lay 


perception of risk. 


a perception of risk.” He feels 
there are viable arguments or 


division also refuses to use 
such corn and McCain Foods 
Ltd. has said they will not 
accept genetically modified 
potatoes. The decisions suggest consumer 
voices are being heard. 

Whether the research of GMOs will 
eventually stop is another matter. “I think 
there is a place for them if consumers want 
them,” says Kathryn Dorrell, editor of 
trade magazine Food in Canada, based in 
Toronto. “These products should be 
labeled. Consumers have the right to 
know.” She is confident the technology is 
safe and is quick to point out Canada has 
high standards with regards to what is an 
acceptable product. 

Some who oppose the idea of geneti- 
cally modifying a plant or animal will 
never be convinced scientists are doing 
nothing more than playing God. But one 
key in furthering the discussion is commu- 
nication between the groups involved, 
something that has been lacking. Dorrell 


rae one 14m Anan 


—Tim Caulfield, Health 
Law Institute 


both sides. 

“What you want is actual 
participation—informed part 
ipation,” he says. “And how 
we get that? We don’t know yet. It’s a 
huge challenge. We want informed parti 
pation without coercing the public.” 

From a scientific perspective, Dr. Dix 
points out the intentions for developing 
GMOs are good ones, like minimizing tl 
impact to an already fragile environmen 
“We live in this world, too,” he explains 
But for an individual like Kalmanovitch, 
the term “beneficial” is subjective. “I hav 
health concerns for a product that no on 
can guarantee the safety of,” he says. 

The arguments are hardly similar to 
comparing apples to oranges—genetical 
modified or not. = 


A Philosophers’ Café April 1, featuring ‘ 
Caulfield, will tackle the GMO debate. For fi 
ther information, view the Web site at: www 
ualberta.ca/PUBLICAFFAIRS/phil/philcafe2.hi 


Long-time electronics technician has expert’s touch 


Physics department's electronics supervisor lands Outstanding Technician of the Year award 


By Dan Rubinstein 


hen Lars Holm started working as a 

young technician in the University of 
Alberta’s Department of Physics in 1959, 
his expectations about the new job were 
modest. 

“My original plan was to stay for 
about two years,” he says. “I was from 
southern Alberta and I thought this was 
too far north for me. As it turned out, it 
was the perfect job.” 

More than four decades later, Holm is 
still a technician at the U of A. But not just 
any technician; the electronics supervisor 
is this year’s recipient of the Nat Rutter 
Outstanding Technician of the Year Award. 

“When I got the phone call telling me I 
won, I was quite elated,” says Holm, 
who'll be presented with a certificate and 
prize at the Scientific Research Society's 
annual general meeting March 29. “It’s 
always a surprise to win these things.” 

The award, named after earth and 
atmospheric sciences professor emeritus 
Dr. Nathaniel Rutter and given out annu- 
ally since 1997, recognizes technicians 
who’ve made significant contributions to 
their departments. And Holm has certainly 
done that over the course of his long 
tenure On campus. 

Born in Standard, Alta., and educated 
predominantly at the Southern Alberta 
Institute of Technology, Holm’s first job 
was at the federal Department of Defence’s 
Suffield Research Station near Medicine 
Hat. When three scientists from the research 
station moved their work to the U of A, they 
asked Holm if he'd like to join them. 

Primarily responsible for designing 
and building cutting-edge electronic com- 
ponents for research projects at the U of A 
and around the world—especially data- 
acquisition systems for particle accelera- 
tors—Holm’s work is often described with 
a stream of superlatives. 


Holm: his electronics work is often described with a stream of superlatives. 


His innovative work on one particular 
project led to the development of a pre- 
cise- timing discriminator, now a standard 
electronic module in every nuclear and 
particle-physics laboratory. 

“Tt is no exaggeration to say that his 
design expertise has been crucial to the 
success of a very large number of projects 
at the Centre for Subatomic Research and 
in laboratories around the world, includ- 
ing TRIUMF in Vancouver, [the] Bates 
Laboratory at MIT in the U.S.A., SAT- 
URNE near Orsay in France and CERN at 
Geneva in Switzerland,” says U of A 
physics professor Dr. John McDonald. 

“Perhaps the greatest achievement of 
Lars’ career is the way in which he has 
mentored and supported the development 
of the staff of the electronics shop. Lars 
makes sure his co-workers have every 


opportunity possible to develop their 
knowledge and skill and he is quietly 
effective in showing by example how to 
become a true professional.” 

McDonald, who has worked with Holm 
for 35 years, remembers one day when he 
was a young scientist and Holm was help- 
ing him work on a piece of equipment. 


+ The Outstanding Technician of the Year award is 
sponsored by the University of Alberta Chapter, 
Society of the Sigma Xi (the Scientific Research 
Society). 


+ The award was introduced in 1996-97 and is 
named after Dr. Nathaniel Rutter, professor emer- 
itus of earth and atmospheric sciences, who 
founded the award. 
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“All of a sudden we heard a ping 
noise,” recalls McDonald, “and we both 
knew that something had broken. Both of 
us just looked at each other—because nei- 
ther of us wanted to look at the equip- 
ment. Then Lars went away to sort it out.” 

It was the only time, says McDonald, 
Holm seemed at a loss over what to do 
next. 

Asked to cite a few specific achieve- 
ments from his years at U of A, Holm 
prefers instead to talk about meeting chal- 
lenges across the entirety of his career. 
“When any project was completed—and 
was successful—it was a highlight,” he 
says, “to find out the data was good and a 
piece of equipment did what it was sup- 
posed to do.” 

“His dedication to the job is unparal- 
leled in my opinion,” says fellow techni- 
cian John Hewlett, who’s formed an “elec- 
tronics team” with Holm for about 30 
years. “He’s very committed to making 
our equipment top notch and keeping us 
at the forefront of electronics design.” 

“He is able to work with physicists 
who have physics goals in mind,” adds 
Dr. Nathan Rodning, associate chair of the 
Department of Physics. “They want to meas- 
ure something using physics techniques and 
Lars is able to figure out the electronics 
aspects. That's a pretty rare talent.” a 


+ There have been three previous winners: Malcolm 
Mcintyre, 1999 (Department of Biological 
Sciences); William Clark, 1998 (Department of 
Biological Sciences); and George Braybrook, 1997 
(Department of Earth & Atmospheric Sciences). 
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Board of Governors approves 6.2 per cent tuition hike 


By Geoff McMaster 


he Board of Governors approved a 6.2 

tuition increase for all students at its 
March 3 meeting, provoking cries of 
“shame, shame” from students assembled 
in protest. 

The board voted eight to five in favour 
of the increase as about 60 students watched 
the proceedings, some wearing signs that 
read, “Debt is not my birthright,” “Fight the 
hike” and “Eating is my priority.” 

The decision, which will raise the aver- 
age tuition bill by about $220, left many 
students visibly and audibly upset. 

“T feel completely disempowered,” 
said first-year student Marika Schwandt. 
“It’s pure laziness. They just don’t care, 


Pharmacy students Lauren Brown and Chad Laughy promoting their faculty at West Edmonton Mall during 


Pharmacy Week, March 6-10. 


and it’s not worth it to them to consider 
alternatives. It’s going to mean extra debt 
for me.” She added she was also disap- 
pointed in what she felt was a low-student 
turnout to the meeting. 

Vice-President (Finance and Admin- 
istration) Glenn Harris pointed out, as he 
has in previous forums, expenditures are 
growing more rapidly than revenue, and 
even with the tuition increase of 6.2 per 
cent (and a slight increase in core funding 
from the province), the university still 
expects to face a shortfall of about $9.6 
million over the next three years. 

“It’s the reasonable middle ground to 
take,” said Harris. Vice-President 


Richard Siemens 


(Academic) Doug Owram said to increase 
tuition lower than 6.2 per cent would risk 
compromising the quality of academic 
programs. 

In a presentation to the board before 
the vote, Students’ Union President 
Michael Chalk urged administrators to 
find ways of reducing expenditures with- 
out cutting staff and faculty, perhaps by 
targeting other areas of the budget, such as 
“fringe benefits,” travel and furniture. 

“There is still room to go lower. The 
6.2 [increase] is better than we've seen ina 
long time, but it’s not low enough.” Chalk 
also argued the university needs to lobby 
the government in a more organized and 


effective manner. 

Graduate Students’ Association 
President Laura Bonnett repeated her posi- 
tion that since graduate students make a 
variety of contributions to the university, 
including teaching, they should be granted 
some tuition relief. 

Board member Dr. Fordyce Pier, music 
department chair, stressed the need for 
compromise. “Knowing that students pay 
too much money...still leaves me with the 
daily nightmare that I can’t pay to give 
you the programs to which you're enti- 
tled,” he told the students. “We can only 
come up with the best balanced offer we 
can find.” = 


NSERC extends University 
Faculty Award to aboriginals 


by Geoff McMaster 


boriginal men and women will now be 

eligible for the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council’s (NSERC) 
University Faculty Award. 

The program, launched in 1998, had 
been open only to universities appointing 
women scientists and engineers to aca- 
demic positions. The change was 
announced at the National Aboriginal 
Awards March 10 in Vancouver. 

“This is an area where aboriginal peo- 
ples have been under-represented for far 
too long,” said NSERC President Dr. Tom 
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Brzustowski. “We hope this initiative will 
stimulate and encourage talented native 
men and women to consider an academic 
career in science and engineering.” 

Under the award program, NSERC 
helps pay the salaries of those selected by 
a multi-disciplinary committee in an annu- 
al competition. There are currently 19 
women at Canadian universities who hold 
the University Faculty Award, and 25 
more will be offered the award by the end 
of the month. » 


ion 


guest column 
Austria steps to the right—and the world quickly reacts 


By Dr. Markus Reisenleitner, associate director, Canadian Centre for Austrian and Central European Studies 


ustria has been making international 

headlines lately, since the far-right 
Freedom Party (FPOe) entered into a coali- 
tion with the Austrian Conservative Party 
(OeVP) to form a government. People in 
Vienna took to the streets in protest and 
international reaction was swift: Israel 
recalled its ambassador, the U.S. and 
Canada suspended high-level diplomatic 
contacts, and the other 14 European Union 
(EU) member states signed a declaration 
asserting they would “not 
promote or accept any bilat- 


effects of unemployment, increased crime 
and loss of cultural identity. 

More recently, in a bid to further 
enlarge the party’s base, Haider success- 
fully created a “yuppie” image for it 
which, in combination with repeated 
attacks on “wasteful public spending” and 
the “excesses of the welfare system,” also 


attracted younger voters and industrialists. 


In the Oct. 3 election, the Social 
Democrats emerged on top with 33 per 
cent of the vote, the Freedom 
Party and the Conservative 


eral official contacts at polit- 
ical level with an Austrian 
government integrating the 
FPOe.” 


Why then the fierce intern- 


tional reaction, especially 


Party were tied for second 
with 27 per cent, and the 
Greens brought up the rear 
(7 per cent). After prolonged 


What prompted these 


from the EU? This has to be 


negotiations between the old 


fairly strong diplomatic 
measures? The international 


seen in the context of the 


coalition partners broke 
down over budget issues, the 


press reverberated with past 
statements by the FPOe’s 


EU's self-image of what it 


Conservatives quickly came 
to an agreement with Haider. 


charismatic party leader, should and could become: Each party was given five 
Joerg Haider, suggesting ee COC—C“‘CSCsinniiSttries, withh Haale hirm- 
Nazi sympathies, most a United States of Europe— self remaining out of the fed- 


prominently his praise of 
the “orderly employment 
policy of the Third Reich” 
and of the Waffen-SS as 
“decent men of good charac- 
ter.” These are words which 
have earned him a place on the modern- 
day demagogues’ wall in the Los Angeles 
Museum of Tolerance alongside David 
Duke and Jean-Marie Le Pen. 


NOT JUST THE RIGHT WING AT PLAY 

Yet the 27 per cent of the Austrian vote 
which Haider won in the last election 
obviously cannot be attributed to right- 
wing sentiment alone. The Freedom Party 
started its stellar ascent in 1986, when 
Haider took over its leadership and thor- 
oughly changed the profile of what had 
been an insignificant centre-right forum. 
Capitalizing on its leader’s uncanny gift 
for changing his formulaic demands and 
rhetorical style for different target audi- 
ences (including the far right), the Freedom 
party presented itself, in time-honoured 
populist fashion, as an anti-establishment 
party for “the common folk.” It catered to 
the dissatisfaction of many voters with the 
political system that had seen the two 
major parties, the Conservative Party and 
the Social Democrats, consistently sharing 
more than 90 per cent of the vote since 
1955. Voters also rose to the bait of 
Haider’s strict anti-immigration slogans. 
Despite Austria’s low unemployment rate 
(4.5 per cent in 1999) and already restric- 
tive immigration policies, Haider was able 
to fuel fears about “uncontrolled” immi- 
gration by stressing its supposed side 


not just an economic club but 


a community of values. 


eral parliament and soon 
after quitting as leader of the 
party, leaving a faithful lieu- 
tenant in command while 
retaining his post as gover- 
nor of Carinthia. (This 
manoeuvre was clearly intended to shield 
him from any unpopularity the new gov- 
ernment may encounter while allowing 
him to retain his populist, aggressive 
opposition rhetoric. In a public speech 
soon after his resignation, he lashed out 
against his critics, calling French President 
Jacques Chirac a “pocket Napoleon” and 
the EU an “occupying force.”) 


EU SEES GRANDER ROLE 


The program of the new government is 
basically neo-liberal, favouring privatiza- 
tion and a reduction of the welfare system, 
and revealing no xenophobic or neo-fascist 
tendencies. However, the coalition’s right- 
wing policies are evident in its commit- 
ment to increased public spending for the 
army and families (aimed at encouraging 
mothers to stay home), while cutting back 
on pension benefits and health care. 

Why then the fierce international reac- 
tion, especially from the EU? This has to 
be seen in the context of the EU’s self- 
image of what it should and could 
become: a United States of Europe—not 
just an economic club but a community of 
values which the FPO¢e is seen as endan- 
gering. Since its foundation in 1957, the 
European Union has assumed many fea- 
tures of a nation-state: it has a constitution 
(the “founding treaties”), a parliament 
(elected by general vote), a government 


Reisenleitner: a tarnished Austnan reputation and international isolation could well create prob- 
lems for the country. 


(the European Commission) and a common 
currency (the Euro). Citizens of the 

15 member states are also European citizens. 
They enjoy the rights of free movement and 
free employment in Europe, and are entitled 
to protection by other EU countries abroad. 
Several preambles to the treaties affirm the 
EU’s commitment to human rights, and out- 
law discrimination based on nationality, sex, 
race or ethnic origin. 

The emergence of democratically elect- 
ed far-right parties like the FPOe has raised 
questions about how important those com- 
mitments are and about the future of the 
EU in general, particularly in the context of 
the planned enlargement to former East- 
Bloc countries, such as the Czech Republic, 
Hungary and Poland. The FPOe has made 
it very clear in the past that it would 
oppose enlargement. In the last election it 
campaigned against the “overpopulation 
by foreigners” of Austria. The EU’s warn- 
ing to Austria is motivated by its constitu- 
tional principles, and is intended to be a 
clear statement that the union is not pre- 
pared to tolerate a national government 
that questions its common foundation. 


IMPACT OF ISOLATION 

Is this an overreaction? Not necessarily. 
While Austria has been a stable democracy 
with a comparatively good track record in 
human-rights issues since the Second 
World War, the EU feels the FPOe’s past 
pronouncements to be sufficiently worri- 
some to require a strong reiteration of its 
“common values.” From its point of view 
such issues are not “internal affairs” for 
EU member states. European constitution- 
al law supersedes national law, and its 


treaties are binding on member states. 

Will isolation affect Austria? In view of 
the suspension of all high-level contacts, it 
will definitely become more difficult for it 
to exert international political influence 
and to find a forum for major Austrian 
concerns, such as environmental issues. 

Economic consequences are more diffi- 
cult to predict. Austria’s main industry is 
tourism and economic ties both with and 
outside the EU are strong. A tarnished rep- 
utation and international isolation could 
well create problems. 

The cancellations of several artists 
from high-profile cultural events like the 
Salzburg Festival and the Styrian Autumn 
have raised fears of an economic fall-out. 
But international outrage is generally 
short-lived, and the stability of the curren- 
cy is not threatened. The Austrian econo- 
my is also sound. Austria may thus well 
be spared severe economic hardship. 

A great deal will depend on the actions 
of the new government. Doubtless Haider 
will continue to exert a strong influence. 
His resort to right-wing rhetoric in 
denouncing demonstrators as organized 
left-wing agitators from abroad and blam- 
ing the police for not coming down hard 
enough on them shows that he remains 
unfazed by international pressure. 

New governments are always unpre- 
dictable, and this one is especially so. The 
international commitment to watching 
Austria adds a new dimension that shows 
how sensitive the issue of far-right politi- 
cal parties and their position in a democracy 
is, and how much the future of the 
European project will depend on how 
these issues are handled. = 


Old IBM shares create endowments in four faculties 


By Geoff McMaster 


It’s the stuff dreams are made on in the 
modern age. In the early ‘60s, a U of A 
engineering alumnus bought a few shares 
for a paltry $400 each in the company that 
employed him before he died in 1964. 
Today those shares have multiplied to 880 
and are worth well over $100,000. The 
company? You guessed it—IBM. 

Now his sister, who wishes to remain 
anonymous, is cashing in the shares to 
support scholarship endowments in four 
faculties at the U of A. It’s the first time a 


single donor has contributed to that many 
faculties at the university. In addition, she 
has also pledged most of her estate to the 
U of Ain her will. 

“I keep seeing the [tuition] fees going 
up and how students are going into debt, 
and I just felt I’d like to help them,” she 
said. “My brother did well on awards 
when he was at university, and | had a job 
for the summers in my department. We 
put ourselves through university, but there 
were a lot more opportunities then. Today 


kids are having a really hard time...there 
aren't the jobs available and the ones that 
are don’t take them very far.” 

The donor has set up two new endow- 
ments in the names of her mother and 
father to complement the two already 
existing in the names of herself and her 
brother. The funds will support areas of 
study that were life passions for each 
member of her family. 

She is herself a U of A alumna (science), 
and so her endowment will support a 
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$2,000 scholarship for a student graduat- 
ing in science. Her brother’s endowment 
will support an undergraduate engineer- 
ing scholarship worth $2,500. 

Her mother had a great interest in history 
and her dad had a great love of the out- 
doors. The endowment in her mother’s name 
will therefore support a graduate history 
student to the tune of $1,500. Her father’s 
fund will go towards an undergraduate 
scholarship, worth $2,500, in the Faculty of 
Physical Education and Recreation. = 


Chang 
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Symposium airs discouraging view of international peace 


Humanitarian intervention must be accepted as a lengthy and expensive process, experts say 


By Geoff McMaster 


oe peace-building efforts in war- 
torn countries can only work when nations 
intervening have something to gain, said Dr. 
Jean Daudelin, a senior researcher with 
Ottawa’s North-South Institute, at a univer- 
sity symposium last week. 

Admitting his position is somewhat 
controversial, Daudelin told the sympo- 
sium, called Peacebuilding in 
Post-Conflict Societies, that 


There has to be some- 


intervention should only be considered in 
the case of “massive human rights viola- 
tions,” either when the state in question has 
completely collapsed, or when it is well 
organized but “devotes its capacity to 
slaughtering people or to ethnic cleansing.” 
To bring about real peace, however, interna- 
tional powers must accept that they’re in it 
“for the long haul.” 
“Aumanitarian interven- 


because of the high cost and tion cannot be construed as a 
risk involved in long-term —— short-term, limited opera- 
peace-building operations, thing significant at stake tion... where everything can 
clearly defined national inter- be wrapped up by 2,000 sol- 
ests give such operations for a country to support diers in five months,” he said. 


“staying power.” In theory, he 
said, we need “a rule of law 


humanitarian intervention. 


In some cases peace building 
must be accepted as a “long, 


that transcends national states” 
to protect the citizens of the 
world. In practice, however, 
such laws simply don’t work. 

“There has to be something significant 
at stake for a country to support humani- 
tarian intervention,” he said, adding one 
reason the U.S. didn’t commit more, and 
earlier, to the war in Balkans was it stood 
little to gain strategically or economically 
as a nation. 

In a session on the role of international 
government institutions, Daudelin argued 


—Dr. Jean Daudelin, sym- 
posium participant from 
the North-South Institute 


protracted endeavor,” per- 
haps lasting decades. And 
this is enormously expensive. 

Daudelin commended the 
international community for putting up 
substantial funding in recent years for 
peace building, but in the end “the 
resources committed are simply not up to 
the task,” he said. The estimated cost of 
keeping peace in Kosovo, for example, is 
about $325 million, and so far only a frac- 
tion of that amount has been raised. 

Panel member Dr. Kassu Gebremariam, 


instructor of black social and political 
thought and African studies at Wayne State 
University in Detroit, said he has little 
hope for the role of international organiza- 
tions in peace building. He said it’s largely 
doomed because it fails to understand the 
“indigenous knowledge” of the countries 
in conflict. 

“What about the wisdom 
of the elders? There has to be 


authorities, post-war reconstruction has 
“been marred by human rights abuses.” 
Assistance from the UN, meanwhile, has 
“only trickled in.” 

In Sierra Leone the situation remains 
far more grim, said Adebajo. Six months 
after the signing of a peace agreement, 
sporadic fighting has continued in the 

countryside. There have 
also been peacekeepers held 


another form of capital to tap 
into, which these countries 
have to offer—the wisdom 
capital of its elders,” he said, 
insisting that any peace-build- 
ing effort must start from 
regional, grass-roots organiza- 
tions and progress to more 
universal coalitions. 


There has to be another 
form of capital to tap into, 
which these countries 
have to offer—the wisdom 


capital of its elders 


hostage and restrictions 
placed on their freedom of 
movement. Only 10,000 of an 
estimated 45,000 fighters had 
actually been disarmed by the 
end of January. 

“The international com- 
munity must provide the 
resources to restructure 


Dr. Adekeye Adebajo, 
associate of the International 
Peace Academy, discussed 
conflict in Liberia and Sierra Leone, West 
Africa’s “tragic twins.” More than 200,000 
people have died and about one million 
refugees have fled these countries ravaged 
by civil wars in the past decade. 

While disarmament in Liberia began 
four years ago, with some 10,000 weapons 
since then handed over to United Nations 


— Dr. Kassu Gebremariam 


Sierra Leone’s new army 
...It’s crucial for future stabil- 
ity that an army with equal 
factional and regional representation be 
created that enjoys the confidence of the 
population. 

Adebajo also urged the international 
community to “dig deeper” and go 
“beyond empty promises” to secure peace 
in Sierra Leone and prevent a resurgence of 
war in Liberia. a 


Human rights anthology takes stock of late 20th century 


More than 50 contributions—from war crimes to bioethics—in this far-reaching collection 


By Geoff McMaster 


b bate be hard pressed to find a more 
comprehensive range of views on 
human rights than those assembled in this 
new volume from University of Alberta 
Press. Peace, Justice and Freedom: Human 
Rights Challenges for the New Millennium 
presents almost all the lectures given at the 
November 1998 International Conference 
on Universal Rights and Values, hosted by 
the U of A. 

There are 54 papers in all, from such 
international luminaries as South African 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu, United 
Nations High Commissioner Mary 
Robinson and Chinese dissident Wei 
Jingsheng, as well as from numerous 
Canadian human rights crusaders. They 
take on every context imaginable, from 
race, gender, the 
environment and 
the transnational 


tpi decider Decent people cannot 

sexual orientation, sit back and watch 

war crimes and the 

rights of children, systematic, state- 

the poor and the , 

disabled. directed massacres of 
There are also atiernconle: 

lesser known con- alae 

tributors from —Secretary of State 

Africa, Asia, Europe for Latin America and 


and the Americas. 
“Some have escaped 
war and torture. Others are former political 
prisoners forced into exile because of their 
calls for freedom of speech and democracy,” 
write Gurcharan S. Bhata and J.S. O’Neill, 


Africa David Kilgour 


IN MEMORIAM 


Karen Pilkington, 1959-2000 


Ke Pilkington was a much-loved 
adjunct instructor in the Department of 
Philosophy from 1996-1999. She died of 
leukemia March 10in Calgary, with her 
partner and family around her. She had 
struggled with the disease for seven 
months, and appeared to be recovering 
well after a bone marrow transplant. The 
cancer returned suddenly, and took her life 


co-editors of the 
collection. 

The purpose of 
the Edmonton con- 
ference, for those 
requiring a memo- 
ry jog, was to mark 
the 50th anniver- 
sary of the United 
Nations Universal 
Declaration of 
Human Rights. But 
as Robinson so elo- 
quently reminded 
her audience, it 
was hardly a time 
for celebration, not 
when “millions are 
still victims of tor- 

ture, repression, 
hunger and terri- 
ble poverty; when 
millions of chil- 
dren are dying because they do not have 
access to safe water or basic health care; 
when trafficking in women and children is 
on the increase in many places; when dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, ethnicity 
and religion denies populations all around 
the world their most basic dignity.” 

Having just returned from a visit to 
the Hobbema First Nations reserve before 
her presentation, she also pointed out one 
doesn’t have to travel far to find human 
rights abuses. She said there was “pain 
among the people I met, flowing particu- 
larly from the past, but also a sense of 


eight days later. 

It is difficult to find words for what 
Karen meant to so many of us, or for the 
chasm left by her death. She embodied so 
many of the qualities we strive for in our 
lives as scholars and teachers. She was 
engaged and curious across the breadth of 
the discipline,passionate and lucid in her 
own projects in epistemology and the his- 
tory of philosophy, and a wonderful inter- 
locutor. She also was a gifted teacher,mani- 
festing a love of the discipline that many 
of her students learned to share, and a 


uSTICE 


Hyman B 


oF tne New Millenaiig 


exclusion in the present 
as they combat those 
problems.” 

For hundreds of 
delegates who attend- 
ed the conference, 
however, it was a 
chance to share strate- 
gies and look forward 
in the struggle for 
human dignity at the 
turn of a new century. 
In fact Peace, Justice and 
Freedom opens with a 
reminder of how much 
has yet to be done: a 
message from [Aung 
San Suu Kyi, check 
spelling please], the 
Burmese dissident and 
Nobel laureate who 
led a pro-democracy 
movement against 
Burma’s authoritarian rule. She apolo- 
gizes for being unable to attend the con- 
ference “largely because of the sad situa- 
tion of human rights in my own country.” 

In one addition to the conference pro- 
ceedings, Secretary of State for Latin 
America and Africa David Kilgour out- 
lines some of the events since that land- 
mark meeting 16 months ago. With par- 
ticular reference to the genocidal regime 
of Slobodan Milosevic, he stresses the 
need for international peacekeeping 
forces willing to fight for ethical princi- 
ples rather than economic or territorial 


ights Challenge 


rigour that they sought to emulate. 

Karen’s friends,colleagues and stu- 
dents are invited to gather on Tues., March 
21 at 3:30p.m. in Humanities 4-29, to 
remember and celebrate her place in our 
lives.There’ll be the chance to speak 
impromptu, but if you know of words or 
remembrances that you'd like to con- 
tribute, please contact Dr. David Kahane. 

In the last week of her life, members of 
the Department of Philosophy, in consulta- 
tion with Karen, talked about how we 
might honour her and the immense 
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interests. He argues the war in Kosovo 
was fought “because decent people can- 
not sit back and watch systematic, state- 
directed massacres of other people.” 

Peace, Justice and Freedom also includes 
a number of contributors from our own 
faculty. Drs. Jim Butler (renewable 
resources) and David Schindler (biologi- 
cal sciences) argue for the protection of 
the environment as a necessary condition 
for the protection of human rights; Dr. 
Richard J. Sobsey (educational psycholo- 
gy) discusses human rights, bioethics and 
disability; and Leslie Green (political sci- 
ence) takes on the issue of crimes against 
humanity and the law. 

And there are papers included from 
Justice Minister and former U of A law 
professor Anne McLellan, who writes 
about the role of Canadian courts in 
incorporating universal human rights 
standards; and from Board of Governors 
Chair Eric Newell, who discusses efforts 
to balance economic, environmental and 
human development in “Syncrude’s 
world.” 

Completing the package are two docu- 
ments which place all of the discussion in 
context: the human rights declaration 
passed in 1948 and the Edmonton 
Resolution unanimously adopted at the 
international human rights conference. All 
told, this volume is an impressive array of 
insight on the accomplishments of the past 
50 years, and a solid place from which to 
begin reflection on where we're headed in 
the next 50. = 


amount that she gave to her students and 
colleagues. We have established the Karen 
Pilkington Memorial Fund, the proceeds of 
which will fund scholarships and/or stu- 
dent awards in philosophy in keeping 
with Karen’s wishes. Her family has asked 
that those wishing to do something in her 
memory give to this fund in lieu of flow- 
ers. Tax-deductible donations (payable to 
the University of Alberta) can be sent to 
the Karen Pilkington Memorial Fund, 
Department of Philosophy, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada T6G2E5. = 
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‘Science Sunday’ opens Museums and Collections to kids 


By Gilbert A. Bouchard 


ix-year-old Hilary Zak, one of the U of A’s 

youngest budding archeologists, was 
quite impressed with her afternoon’s 
labours last week at “Science Sunday.” The 
March 5 event was a first for the University 
of Alberta Museums and Collections 
Services. 

Zak especially enjoyed working ona 
mock dig in the archeology lab where she 
found some bone scraps and other artifacts 
necessary to make clothing from hides in 
her little rectangular bin. 

Not all of the 200 youthful participants 
in the inaugural event are aspiring thespi- 
ans and more than a few might one day 
consider careers in the sciences, says Lisa 
Barty, Museums and Collections’ educa- 
tion coordinator. She and her partners in 
the mineralogy and paleontology muse- 
ums created a broad selection of child- 
friendly activities including the creation of 
“paleo-puppets,” fossil rubbings and 
paper-crystal construction. 

“This event showcases the collections, 
highlights some key learning opportunities 
and underlines the fact that learning can 
be fun,” she says. “This open house was 
sponsored by the Friends of the U of A 
Museums—in partnership with Museum 
and Collection Services and the two 
departments that house these collections— 
to open up the collections to the community, 


especially the children,” Barty says. “These 
children are going to be our students, our 
researchers, of the future.” 

Museums and Collections Services 
maintains 35 collections with over 17 mil- 
lion individual artifacts, 80 per cent in the 
natural sciences, she says. “The collections 
are used for teaching and research purpos- 
es and also play a community services 
role, what we see as our third mission.” 

Since Museums and Collections 
Services doesn’t have its own central facili- 
ty to house its diverse holdings, Barty 
adds, events like this are necessary to 
make the collection accessible. 

And when they say accessible, they 
mean it. No “Do-Not-Touch” signs here. 
Children touring the mineralogy collec- 
tion were to poke, probe, scratch, smell 
and peer under a microscope at the vari- 
ous mineral specimens on display in the 
jam-packed collections room, filled as it is 
with more than 10,000 mineral and rock 
samples. 

“It’s the smell of money,” joked Dr. Pat 
Cavell, the Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences collections coordina- 
tor, as she enticed a budding mineralogist 
to smell at a sample of petroleum-infused 
stone from the oil sands. 

Cavell is justifiably proud of her hold- 
ings, a 10,000-sample-strong collection dat- 


No "Do-not-touch" signs here: children touring the mineralogy collection poked, probed, scratched, smelled and 
peered under microscopes at the various mineral specimens on display. 


ing back to the early days of the 20th cen- 
tury, including some fossils collected and 
mounted by the famous Edwardian 
dinosaur hunter George F. Sternberg. 

As fun as the event was, when asked if 


Oscar picks for Princess tickets 


Contest giveaway includes two double-guest passes to Princess Theatres 


ove ‘em or hate ‘em, the 72nd annual 
Academy Awards are slated for March 
26, and to help you make your picks, film 
buffs Trevor Buckle and Anna Fodchuk 
narrow down the options for you. 
And if you want a chance at winning 
one of two double-guest passes to Princess 


Theatres, courtesy once again of Princess 
Theatres, fill out the Folio checklist below. 

The deadline is Friday, March 24, 2 p.m. 
Please forward your entries to: 400 
Athabasca Hall. Winners will be annou- 
nced in the March 31 edition of Folio. 


Film buffs Fodchuk and Buckle, helping you predict this year’s winners in Tinseltown. 


And the nominees are: 


BEST PICTURE: BEST ACTOR IN A SUPPORTING ROLE: 


Q) American Beauty 

Q) The Cider House Rules 
Q) The Green Mile 

Q The Insider 

O The Sixth Sense 


BEST ACTOR IN A LEADING ROLE: BEST ACTRESS IN A SUPPORTING ROLE: 
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CJ Annette Bening, American Beauty 
L) Janet McTeer, Tumbleweeds 

Q) Julianne Moore, The End of the Affair 
Q Meryl Streep, Music of the Heart 

O Hilary Swank, Boys Don’t Cry 


Name: 


Telephone: 


Send to: 400 Athabasca Hall by Friday March 24, 2p.m. Two winners will receive guest 


passes to the Princess Theatre. 


BEST ACTRESS IN A LEADING ROLE: BEST DIRECTING 


C) Michael Caine, The Cider HouseRules 
Q) Tom Cruise, Magnolia 

QQ) Michael ClarkeDuncan, The Green Mile 
C) Jude Law, The Talented Mr. Ripley 

C) Haley Joel Osment, The Sixth Sense 


C) Toni Collette, The Sixth Sense 

C) Angelina Jolie, Girl, Interrupted 

O Catherine Keener, Being John Malkovich 
C) Samantha Morton, Sweet and Lowdown 
L) Chloé Sevigny, Boys Don't Cry 


L) American Beauty, Sam Mendes 

Q) Being JohnMalkovich, Spike Jonze 

L) The Cider House Rules, Lasse Hallstrom 
Q The Insider, Michael Mann 

) The Sixth Sense, M. Night Shyamalan 


NO FRONT RUNNERS THIS YEAR 


By Trevor Buckle, public relations 
assistant, Faculty of Science 


ith no front runners in the “big” cate- 
We I decided to poll two of my 
campus colleagues for their thoughts. Jill 
Bagwe, Faculty of Science, chose The Sixth 
Sense for best picture, Kevin Spacey 
(American Beauty) for best actor and Hillary 
Swank (Boys Don’t Cry) for best actress. 
Aidan Rowe, Graphic Design and 
Photography Services, chose American 
Beauty, Kevin Spacey and Annette Bening 
(American Beauty) for those same categories. 

Now here are my picks and why, first 
for best picture: American Beauty was a 
voyeuristic glimpse at the self-destruction 
of a suburban family. The Green Mile was 
entertaining and powerful. The Insider was 
crafted well and also had some standout 
performances. The Sixth Sense, this year’s 
sleeper hit, wowed everyone who saw it 
(you've got to love that ending!). However, 
my choice for best picture is The Cider 
House Rules. It’s a beautifully crafted film 
presenting a classic “coming-of-age” tale. 
The performances were outstanding, the 
script first-rate, and although it dealt with 
a lot of tough issues, it did so with respect. 

Best actor: Kevin Spacey made the 
destruction and reinvention of oneself 
almost look fun. Russell Crowe (The 
Insider) and Denzel Washington (The 
Hurricane) were great as men up against 
forces larger than themselves. Sean Penn 
gave a multi-layered performance as a 
musician in Sweet and Lowdown. However, 
Richard Farnsworth (The Straight Story) was 
able to communicate more in one glance or 
in one small gesture than any of the other 
nominees. He was brilliant, and he gets 
my vote. 

Best actress: Annette Bening was rivet- 
ing. Janet McTeer (Tumbleweeds) was a 
knock-out as the ever-wandering mother. 
Julianne Moore (The End of the Affair) 
glowed on-screen as a woman torn 
between God and her lover. Mery] Streep 
(Music of the Heart) was probably the weak- 
est nominee in this category. It’s Hillary 
Swank who really stands out here (Boys 
Don’t Cry) and she is my choice. 
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she wanted to grow up to become an 
archeologist, young Hilary responded in 
the negative. Despite this whirlwind intro- 
duction to the world of science, she still 
wants to be a movie Star. » 


INSTINCT SAYS 
THE SIXTH SENSE 
FOR BEST FLICK 


By Anna Fodchuk, undergraduate program 
adviser, Department of Psychology 


was pleasantly surprised by the nomina- 

tions for best picture which included The 
Sixth Sense. How many of you suspected 
this one would be next to Golden Globe 
winner and best picture nominee American 
Beauty? 

I wasn’t initially interested in seeing 
American Beauty but was pleased I did for 
one scene only: the “floating bag.” It spoke 
so simply of living. Kevin Spacey and 
Annette Bening performed well but the 
movie's message—"when you've got noth- 
ing to lose, you might as well risk every- 
thing”—can be destructive, as the ending 
demonstrates. I’m tired of movies that 
don’t give a sense of hope. 

The Cider House Rules presents an excel- 
lent performance by the ever-loved 
Michael Caine, a best supporting actor 
nominee. However, the movie left me 
wondering: does it really depict how far 
we have to go to get to where we belong? 

The Green Mile and The Insider are worth 
a see—another Steven King success and an 
interesting based-on-a-true story movie, 
respectively. But thriller The Sixth Sense 
shines for me. Directed by M. Night 
Shyamalan, the film has a well-written 
script which creates suspense and pro- 
vides an unexpected ending. It also sets a 
stage for excellent performances by 12- 
year old Haley Joel Osment (best support- 
ing actor nominee) and Bruce Willis. 

Performances by best actor nominees 
triumphed over best actress nominees. 
Denzel Washington's performance (The 
Hurricane) is his best yet and he’s definitely 
my choice for best actor. There is only one 
actress nominee who has left me in “Ah” 
and that’s Hilary Swank’s performance in 
Boys Don't Cry. « 


From war crimes in Cyprus to the Iceman of British Columbia 


Forensic anthropologist on call around the world for his “bone biographies.” 


By Geoff McMaster 


n the summer of 1974, Turkey invaded 

Cyprus and seized control of a third of 
the island’s territory, despite a United 
Nations directive to withdraw. According 
to the European Commission of Human 
Rights, evidence points to genocide carried 
out by the Turkish army against Greeks in 
the months following the invasion as well 
as to countless human rights abuses in the 
decades since. 

Cyprus is now conducting an investi- 
gation of the alleged genocide. The 
American-based organization Physicians 
for Human Rights has called upon forensic 
experts from around the world to help 
identify the human remains of hundreds 
of missing Greeks. One of those interna- 
tional experts is our own Dr. Owen Beattie, 
an anthropologist who specializes in read- 
ing bone fragments and putting together 
“bone biographies.” He has been to 
Cyprus three 
times in the last 
year and will 
return once 
more next 


In some contexts, like 


Leaweh aes Rwanda, where you have 

project's lab some 800,000 victims, the 

director. ———— 
It’s not the reality they'll never be iden- 


first time Beattie 
has been sum- 
moned for 


human rights ING, because every one of 
investigations. thgse victims should some- 
He’s also been 

to Rwanda and _ how be recognized. 


Somalia in the 

past five years, 

helping to iden- 

tify a small number of the hundreds of 
thousands slaughtered in the name of eth- 
nic cleansing. And while he’s been at too 
many crime scenes to count over his 25- 
year career, he says the emotional impact 
of such scenes never abates. 


tified is profoundly depress- 


Dr. Owen Beattie has been examining human remains for 25 years. 


“In some contexts, like Rwanda, where 
you have some 800,000 victims, the reality 
they'll never be identified is profoundly 
depressing, because every one of those 
victims should somehow be recognized,” 
he says. “It’s so overwhelming when you 
see that.” 

Since the crisis in Bosnia of the early 
‘90s, the United Nations has been relying 
more and more on anthropologists to help 
piece together war crimes. Forensic evi- 
dence exhumed from graves can provide 


enormous support to eye-witness accounts 
of atrocities, says Beattie. 

“It’s sad to say, it’s been a growth 
industry. That’s a crass way of saying it but 
I think that’s what we're seeing,” he says. 

It will no doubt strike the uninitiated 
as gruesome work, but Beattie is consid- 
ered a leading expert on the decomposi- 
tion of corpses. He’s currently running a 
research project, supported partly by the 
Canadian Police Research Centre, with 
forensic entomologist Gail Anderson of 
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Simon Fraser University to better under- 
stand how corpses decompose in central 
Alberta and how they are affected by 
insects. The presence of insects, usually 
flies, are particularly useful for narrowing 
down the precise time of death, since cer- 
tain species will lay eggs within minutes 
of one’s last breath. 

Using dead pigs as human analogues 
(they’re even clothed to more closely 
approximate the human context), Beattie 
and Anderson are also studying the effects 
of animals, birds and climate on human 
remains. “These all affect how a body 
decomposes or doesn’t...We have to come 
up with a database for each of the regions 
in our own country so we can state some- 
thing specific about what we see and how 
bodies disperse.” 

But crime-related work isn’t all Beattie’s 
doing these days. He’s recently signed on 
to supervise the examination of a corpse 
older than any he’s ever seen before—the 
remains of Kwaday Dan Sinchi, or “Long 
Ago Person Found,” discovered last August 
in northwestern B.C. glacier by a party of 
sheep hunters. Believed to be the body of 
an ancient aboriginal hunter, and named by 
Champagne and Aishihik elders, scientists 
have so far estimated its age at about 450 
years, says Beattie. 

The project will involve contributions 
from a number of disciplines including 
forensic anthropology, microbiology, DNA 
studies and cryobiology (the study of the 
effects of temperature on organisms) and 
will engage scientists from around the 
world. When the research is completed, 
the remains of the iceman will be returned 
to the Champagne and Aishihik First 
Nations. 

“It’s been just a wonderful collabora- 
tion,” says Beattie, having just returned 
from a meeting with the participants in 
Whitehorse. “Everyone has been really co- 
operative.” m= 


Bronté juvenilia provides tough editing lessons for students 


By Gilbert A. Bouchard 


Beat has to start somewhere, includ- 
ing canonic and prolific authors such as 
Margaret Atwood, Jane Austin, Malcolm 
Lowry and Charlotte Bronté. 

While we're certainly familiar with the 
fully polished adult work of these authors, 
we're often not as versed with their earli- 
est attempts at the craft, mainly unpub- 
lished works created in the intellectually 
seminal teens and early adult years. The 
University of Alberta’s Juvenilia Press 
would like to change this. 

“Kids’ work is worth 


given” artifacts. “Students see just how 
many choices have to be made along the 
way,” she says, adding students who par- 
ticipated in this book project were students 
in a graduate course she was teaching on 
the Bronté sisters (English 696). 

Jean Richardson, the text editor for 
Albion and Marina, says Bronté hand- 
wrote her juvenilia with a quill pen in an 
incredibly tiny script on Liliputian-sized 
pages (a scant 5.6 by 3.9 cm) with sparse 

punctuation and few para- 
graph breaks, creating many 


looking at in itself, and also 
shows a fascinating literary 
evolution and provides 
more information on an 


Kids' work is worth looking at 


in itself, and also shows a fasci- 


a discussion among the stu- 
dents as to how, what and 
when they should edit and 
add to the text. 


author,” says English pro- 


nating literary evolution and 


“In the end I liked the 


fessor Dr. Juliet McMaster, 
one of the founders and 
principal editors of the 
press. Its newest release 
and 21st title is Albion 
and Marina, a 4,200-word 
romantic short story about two star- 
crossed lovers penned by a 14-year-old 
Charlotte Bronté, just one of her numerous 
“Glass Town” tales. 

“The other mandate of the press is to 
provide an opportunity for students to 
learn the editing process from the nitty- 
gritty of the transcript work to the final 
print piece.” 

Working with the press gives 
McMaster’s students an enviable sense of 
how to read other people’s work and 
“breaks the trend to see texts as “God- 


an author. 


provides more information on 


—Dr. Juliet McMaster 


way we did the book,” says 
Richardson. “We present the 
text in a largely non-correct- 
ed fashion, wanting the 
work to be scholarly and 
pure and not too tidied up.” 

Richardson mentions they did add 
paragraph breaks and some punctuation 
for the reading convenience of a modern 
audience. Another challenge the editorial 
team faced was figuring out just how 
much notation to include without over- 
whelming the text, yet properly contextu- 
alizing Bronté’s work. 

“You don’t realize just how hard notes 
are to write,” says assistant editor Leslie 
Robertson. “You have to provide the infor- 
mation that was known at the time but is 
not known now. It’s sometimes a real scav- 


Editing "God-given artifacts": students had to make many editing choices along the way. 


enger hunt to find the information. Then you 
have to boil it down to these pithy intense 
sentences. They have to be real jewels.” 

Most importantly, the juvenilia pro- 
vides readers with an excellent picture of a 
writer’s complete career arc, underlining 
the shifts in tone and subject matter the 
writer undertook from his or her first writ- 
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ing efforts to the more commonly studied 
later projects and highlighting early intel- 
lectual influences. 

“Younger authors use romance themes 
more than nitty-gritty realism, as if they 
get tamed over time,” says McMaster. 
“Jane Austin’s earlier stuff was wild and 
outrageous.” m= 


Richard Siemens 


Lost Italian opera's first performance since reign of Louis XIV 


By Gilbert A. Bouchard 


Ore fans will enjoy an unprecedented 
treat on March 22—a public concert of 
excerpts from an opera by Paolo Lorenzani 
not heard since it was first performed for 
Louis XIV in 1681. 


Dr. Albert La France with the newly published 
Nicandro e Fileno. 


This special concert-lecture, to be held 
at 8 p.m. in the student lounge at Faculté 
Saint-Jean, marks the publication of the 
score of Lorenzani’s Nicandro e Fileno by 
Faculté Saint-Jean music professor Dr. Albert 
La France, under the imprint of the presti- 
gious Edition du Centre de Musique 
Baroque de Versailles. 

While Lorenzani is a relatively 
unknown composer to many contempo- 
rary opera fans (he’s better known for his 
sacred works), this particular opera was 
performed with great success before King 
Louis XIV and his court at 
Fontainebleau in September 
1681, says La France, who 
studied the composer 
expensively for his PhD dis- 
sertation (where he first 
heard of the existence of the 
opera) and again when he 
was invited to work at the 
Centre de Musique Baroque 
de Versailles as an associate 
researcher in 1995. 

“Louis quite liked Lorenzani’s music 
and he held the post of director of the 
queen’s music for three years until her 
death in 1683.” 

Nicandro e Fileno, a pastoral Baroque 
opera for six singers in three acts, is 
notable for three reasons, says La France: 
“It was one of very few Italian operas per- 


We knew from an entry in the 
Mercure Galant that it had 
been performed, but the opera 


itself remained lost. 


formed in France during the personal 
reign of Louis XIV; Lorenzani took great 
pains to adapt the Italian style to French 
musical tastes, including utilizing a five- 
part orchestra and French-style harmonies; 
and it was a rare collaboration between the 
Comédie Frangaise and the Comédie 
Italien — two theatres that didn’t often 
work together.” 

The opera almost didn’t see the light of 
day in 1681, since Lorenzani had managed 
to earn the jealousy of the powerful Jean 
Baptiste Lully, the famous French compos- 
er who held a virtual 
“monopoly on French stage 
music at the time.” Lully 
tried twice to have the per- 
formance stopped, to no 
avail. 

Yet where Lully failed, 
the machinations of time 
succeeded in suppressing 
Lorenzani’s music. “Over 
the years, 60 per cent of his 
compositions were lost,” 
says La France, including Nicandro 
e Fileno which languished in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale without a title page 
and separated from its libretto, which was 
also misfiled in the French national library. 

“We knew from an entry in the Mercure 
Galant [a journal chronicling the court’s 
activities] that it had been performed, but 


— Dr. Albert La France 


the opera itself remained lost.” (While the 
percentage of Lorenzani’s lost work may 
seem high, La France notes that a vast 
number of classical works have been lost 
over the years, including 200 of Bach’s 300 
concertos—"and Bach was born 50 years 
after Lorenzani.”) 

It wasn’t until 1962 that Henry 
Pruniéres recovered the opera, which 
would then sit unedited into modern 
musical notation for a further three 
decades until La France began the five- 
year process of editing the piece for mod- 
ern publication. 

“1 got the contract to edit the opera 
when I was in Versailles in 1995 because 
there was an interest by companies in 
Germany and France to mount the piece,” 
continues La France, who is only the sec- 
ond Canadian to be invited to work for the 
Centre. 

The concert-lecture next week will 
include La France’s comments on the 
opera and Lorenzani, and on the exhaus- 
tive editing process. Best of all, however, 
excerpts will be performed by musicians 
from the U of A’s Department of Music 
and singers from Edmonton’s musical 
community, including La France, who 
sings a small role, and Victor Henry, a 
counter-tenor, unique to Baroque opera 
and relatively rare in more contemporary 
opera. = 


Gateway impounded during student election week 


Students’ Union discipline-interpretation board ruled to release paper 


By Geoff McMaster 


istribution of the Gateway was frozen for 
Dasa 10 hours during the week of stu- 
dent elections after the Students’ Union 
chief returning officer decided it was 
unfairly criticizing some candidates. 

Stacy Prochnau said she received a 
complaint from vice-president external 
candidate Naomi Agard on the morning of 
March 7 concerning statements made 
about her in the “Hack-O-Rama,” a 
Gateway feature “intended to be really 
mean” in which all candidates are lam- 
pooned. Agard was running for the posi- 
tion against Gateway sports editor Barry 
Tanner (Agard ended up winning the elec- 
tion). 

“Naomi was particularly upset about 
the editorial,” said Prochnau, “because 
they clearly said they had bias, and she felt 


their allegations were unfounded.” 

Prochnau conferred with the president 
and the academic, finance and student life 
vice-presidents of the Students’ Union, 
and they decided the matter should go to 
the discipline board late in the day to 
decide whether the article was libelous 
and interfered with the election process. 

“If we have a section of our Students’ 
Union able to endorse candidates,” said 
Prochnau, “as was proven last year when 
everyone they endorsed was elected, then 
how is that fitting in with our underlying 
principles of democracy?” 

Almost all of the Gateway’s 10,000 run 
was then seized in the loading dock, 
although a few hundred were snatched up 
by students walking by, said Prochnau. 
The Student’s Union discipline-interpreta- 


tion board voted 3-2 to release the paper 
early that evening. 

“We saw this as an editorial piece and 
not news,” said board member Nadine 
Ardnt. “As a board it was not our place to 
decide if this was libel...that’s for a court 
of law. We wanted to balance the rights of 
the candidate with those of the students 
who rely on the Gateway.” 

Gateway Editor-In-Chief Neal Ozano 
said he was upset the paper was seized 


Students’ Union election results: 
Leslie Church, president 


Chris Samuel, vice-president (academic) 


Naomi Agard, vice-president (external) 


before any ruling was made, “and with no 
information other than Naomi’s com- 
plaint.” 

“By doing that [Prochnau] deprived 
every student on campus an opportunity 
to read the other articles in the paper, a lot 
of which did deal objectively with the stu- 
dent elections...We basically lost 10 hours 
of freedom of the press.” Ozano added 
there were clear disclaimers marking the 
offending article as an editorial. = 


Gregory Harlow, vice-president (opera- 
tions and finance) 


Jen Wanke, vice-president (student life) ” 


Mark Cormier, Board of Governors rep- 
resentative 


Paul Martin meets with students to defend federal budget 


Finance minister is short on specifics about tackling rising tuition 


By Geoff McMaster 


0° campus last week as part of a tour to 
promote his recent budget, Finance 
Minister Paul Martin fielded questions 
from students on everything from health 
care to his own political future. Surpris- 
ingly few, however, in the crowd of about 
60 raised concerns about the funding of 
post-secondary education. 

Former Students’ Union President 
Sheamus Murphy congratulated the gov- 
ernment on contributions made to educa- 
tion in former budgets, such as the estab- 
lishment of the Millennium Scholarship 
Fund and extension of student-debt repay- 
ment programs. But he told Martin 
increases in transfer payments to the 
provinces were insufficient to stem the rise 
of tuition. 

“A lot of students are now afraid to 
come to university, especially lower- 
income students who are more afraid of 
debt,” said Murphy. 


Martin said the decision in this budget 
was to support university education 
through research chairs and the Canada 
Foundation for Innovation (CFI), “money 
that’s going right into teaching and 
research or into physical plant in terms of 
research,” he said. The federal government 
has provided $900 million for the CFI and 
$900 million to set up 2,000 chairs in natu- 
ral sciences and engineering, health and 
the social sciences, and humanities. 

“One of the problems we have in terms 
of tuition is deciding what the best way is 
for the government to operate,” said 
Martin. “Is it income-contingent loans [for 
students]? Is it... making first-year tuition 
much lower if not free, or perhaps in the 
second year?...We are very serious about 
making post-secondary education as acces- 
sible as possible, but there is no unanimity 
about the best way to go.” His budget did, 
however, include a raise on the tax- 


deductible scholarship and bursary limit 
to $3,000 from $500. 

When asked how the integrity of 
research can be preserved when CFI fund- 
ing appears to be tied to collaboration with 
industry, Martin said since the initial drive 
to get research into the market has been 
largely successful, the government is now 
encouraging more basic research. He 
pointed to the $160 million set aside in the 
budget to set up five gene-research centres 
across the country. 

Students also asked about what the 
government is doing for the homeless, the 
disabled, amateur athletics and paying 
down the national debt. One student 
wanted to know when the government 
plans to legalize marijuana. 

First-year student Jamie Koebel, vice- 
president of the Alberta Association of 
Friendship Centres for the Aboriginal 
Youth Council, pointed out a high percent- 
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age of aborigi- 
nal people in 
Canada are 
youths. She 
asked what the 
recent budget | 
would do to 
help them. 

Martin sug- 
gested general 
investments in 
health, housing 
and education 
would also 
benefit aborigi- 
nal youths. He 
said the gov- 
ernment may 
support more 
distance-educa- 
tion programs to help those in remote First 
Nations communities. = 


Finance Minister Paul Martin 
addresses students in the Tory 
Breezeway. 


Tina Chang 
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CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF UKRAINIAN STUDIES 

March 17, 7:30 pm 

Ivan Svarnyk, Central State Historical Archive of 
Ukraine in Lviv, “The Development of Heraldry in 
Ukraine.” In Ukrainian. Heritage Lounge, Athabasca 
Hall. Info: 492-2972. 

April 6, 3:30 pm 

Dr. Bohdan Klid, “Claiming Sovereignty over the 
Past: Nineteenth-Century Ukrainian-Russian Debates 
over Kyivan Rus.” 3-52 Athabasca Hall. 


CENTRE FOR HEALTH PROMOTION STUDIES 

March 22, 12:00 - 1:00 pm 

Research Symposia series: Dr. Lili Liu, Dept of 
Occupational Therapy, “Evaluation of Safety in Com- 
munity Dwelling Seniors who have Cognitive Impair- 
ment.” Room 6-10 (focus room), International Insti- 
tute for Qualitative Methodology, University Exten- 
sion Centre. Info: 492-4039. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FOOD & NUTRI- 
TIONAL SCIENCE 


Nutrition and Metabolism Research Group 

March 29, 12:00 - 1:00 pm 

Dr. Martha Belury, Purdue University, “Conju- 
gated linoleic acid inhibition of carcinogenesis 
through activation of PPARa.” Room 227 Medical 
Sciences Building. 


Plant Physiology and Molecular Biology Research 
Group 

March 22, 3:00 pm 

Dr. Derek Lydiate, Agriculture & Agri-Food 
Canada, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, “DNA Marker 
Technology: Its applications and future impacts es- 
pecially on agricultural crops.” Room E-120 Physical 
Education Building. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOCHEMISTRY 

March 17, 2:00 pm 

Dr. Kerry Ko, University of Ottawa, “Expression 
and Characterization of LDL Receptor-Related Pro- 
tein.” Room 2-07 HMRC. 

March 20, 10:00 am 

Dr. Nobuhiro Sakata, University of Missouri, 
“Degradation of Newly Synthesized Apolipoprotein B 
by Ubiquitin-Proteasome Pathway in HepG2 Cells.” 
Room 2-07 HMRC. 

March 23, 12:00 pm 

AHFMR seminar: Professor Peter J. Brophy, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, “Adhesion and Signalling Be- 
tween Axons and Glia.” Room 2-07 HMRC. 

Information on all the above lectures: Dennis 
Vance, 492-8286. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Departmental Seminar Series 

March 24, 3:30 pm 

Strickland Memorial Lecture, Tory Turtle L-12 
(upstairs and to the right). Coffee 3:00 - 3:30 pm. 

March 31, 2:30 pm 

Ray Hilborn, “Extinction risk and the role of cata- 
strophic events, DBS Seminar.” Room M-149 Biologi- 
cal Sciences Building. 


Ecology Seminar Series (part of the Biology 631 
seminar series) 

March 24, 12:00 noon 

Tania Bubela, “Is fertility control an option for 
managing problem canids?” Room M-137 Biological 
Sciences Building. 

March 31, 12:00 noon 

Ray Hilborn, “Rebuilding depleted fisheries.” 
Room M-137 Biological Sciences Building. 


Entomology Seminar Series (Entomology 602) 

March 23, 3:35 pm 

Dr. Orly R. “Chip” Taylor, Dept of Entomology, 
University of Kansas, “Monarch Watch: Using butter- 
flies to facilitate science education.” TB-W1 Tory. 

March 24, 3:30 pm 

Dr. Orly R. “Chip” Taylor, Dept of Entomology, 
University of Kansas, “Monarch Butterflies: Orienta- 
tion and navigation during the fall migration.” Room 
TL-12, Tory Lecture Theatres. 

March 30, 3:35 pm 

Dr. Tim Lysyk, Agriculture and Agri-Food 
Canada, “Of Microbes and Maggots.” TB-W1 Tory. 


Physiology, Cell and Developmental Biology Seminar 
Series (part of the Biology 642 seminar series) 

March 22, 12:00 noon 

Aubrey Uretsky, “A Role for Nitric Oxide in the 
Regulation of Growth Hormone Secretion in the 
Goldfish.” Room G-114 Biological Sciences Building. 

March 29, 12:00 noon 

Frank Nargang, “Import of proteins into mito- 
chondria.” Room G-114 Biological Sciences Building. 
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Plant Biology Seminar Series (part of the Biology 600 
seminar series) 

March 24, 10:00 am 

David Hik, “Plants, pikas and the Pleistocene: 
unraveling the effects of climate and herbivory in 
alpine meadow communities.” Room M-141 Biologi- 
cal Sciences Building. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMICAL AND MATERIALS 
ENGINEERING 


The 2000 ICI Distinguished Lectureship Series 

April 3, 3:00 pm 

Lecture |: Trevor Gooch (Materials Technology 
Manager, TWI, Cambridge, UK), “New Stainless 
Steels.” Room 344 Chemical and Materials Engineer- 
ing Building. Info: 492-3181. 

April 4, 1:30 pm 

Trevor Gooch (Materials Technology Manager, 
TWI, Cambridge, UK), “Corrosion Resistance of 
Welded Joints.” Room 2-1 Mechanical Engineering 
Building. Info: 492-3181. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


Edward Herbert Boomer Memorial Lectures 

March 20 - 22, 11:00 am - 12:00 noon 

Featuring Ruedi Aebersold, Depart of Biotech- 
nology, University of Washington 

March 20: “The evolution of technologies for the 
analysis of proteins and proteomes.” 

March 21: “The analysis of intracellular regula- 
tory pathways by mass spectrometry.” 

March 22: “Quantitative proteome analysis using 
isotope coded affinity tags and mass spectrometry.” 

All lectures are in room V1-07, V-Wing Lecture 
Theatres. Info: 492-9560. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTING SCIENCE 

April 3, 3:30 pm 

Distinguished lecture: Vincent Hayward, McGill Uni- 
versity, “What the heck is haptics?” Room 128 V-Wing. 


DEPARTMENT OF EARTH AND ATMOSPHERIC SCIENCES 

March 28, 12:00 - 1:30 pm 

Pierrette Tremblay, GAC Ward Neale Medallist, 
“From the Safe Use of Asbestos to Mercury in the En- 
vironment to Pollutants in Breastmilk — Contributions 
of Earth Sciences to Health Issues.” Hosted by Ed- 
monton Geological Society and Dept of EAS. Room 
3-37 Tory. 


DEPARTMENT OF EAST ASIAN STUDIES 

March 17, 3:00 pm 

Sharalyn Orbaugh, UBC, “Japanese Women Writ- 
ers and the Genealogy of the Cyborg.” Co-sponsored 
by East Asian Studies, Women’s Studies, and Com- 
parative Literature, Religion, Film/Media Studies. 
Room 5-04 Arts Building. 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

March 24, 3:00 pm 

Michael Veall, McMaster, “Did Tax Flattening 
Affect RRSP Contributions?” Room 8-22 Tory. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 

March 21, 3:30 pm 

Critical dialogue: Susan Fisher and David Miall, 
“Computing and Culture: Can Method Rewrite 
Theory?” Room L-3 Humanities. 

March 30, 3:30 pm 

Critical dialogue: Garrett Epp, Patricia Demers 
and Stephen Reimer, “Periodicity: When Does Moder- 
nity (Really) Start?” Room L-3 Humanities. 

March 28, 12:30 pm 

Reading by Robert Kroetsch. Room L-1 Humanities. 

March 28 and 29, 3:30 pm 

Broadus lectures: Steven Kruger, “Identity/Con- 
version” — #1: “Staying Jewish, 1413” and #2: “Be- 
coming Gay, ca. 2000.” Room L-1 Humanities. 

March 31, 2:00 pm 

Dr. Veronica Hollinger, “Apocalypse, Now.” 
Room L-1 Humanities. 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND CLASSICS 

March 21, 12:30 pm 

Dr. Alios Kernbauer, Canadian Centre for Austrian 
and East European Studies, “The Nazification of Aus- 
trian Universities, 1938 — 1945.” Tory Breezeway 2. 

March 31, 3:30 pm 

John Corbett, University of Toronto, “The father 
who gives rain: Meteorological imagery in ancient 
Judaism and Christianity.” Room 2-58 Tory. 


History and Classics Graduate Students’ Association 
March 24, 3:30 pm 
Dr. Susan Karant-Nunn, Dept of History, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, “A Space of Her Own: Women’s Self- 
Construction Within the German Reformations.” Tory 
Breezeway 2. Reception to follow. 


DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN ECOLOGY 

March 28, 12:30 - 1:30 pm 

Caroline Davis, MA candidate, “Are Natural Dyes 
Better for the Natural Environment: A consideration 
of bark dyes used in San Juan La Laguna, Guate- 
mala.” Room 3-05 Human Ecology Building. 

April 4, 12:30 - 1:30 pm 

Michelle Tracy, MSc candidate, “Continuing Tra- 
ditions of White Caribou Hide Clothing as Practiced 
by Philomine Umpherville.”. Room 3-05 Human Ecol- 
ogy Building. 

These seminars are free and open to everyone. 
Please feel free to bring your lunch to eat during the 
presentation. Coffee, tea and light snack provided. 


DEPARTMENT OF MARKETING, BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
AND LAW 

March 17, 11:00am 

Dr. Ram Mudambi, “The Survival of International 
New Ventures.” Room 4-16 Business Building. 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICAL GENETICS 


Medical Genetics Rounds 

March 22, 12:00 - 1:00 pm 

Dr. Murray Robertson, Div of Pediatric Cardiol- 
ogy, “Of mice and men: the genetics of congenital 
heart disease.” Room 2-07 HMRC. 

March 29, 12:00 - 1:00 pm 

Ms. Susan Christian, Ms. Karen McElligott, “Is- 
sues in genetic counselling.” Room 2-07 HMRC. 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICAL MICROBIOLOGY AND 
IMMUNOLOGY 

March 21, 9:00 - 10:00 am 

PhD thesis seminar: Gabrielle Zimmermann, “A 
Study of MUC1 Mucin in Tumor Progression and Im- 
mune Modulation.” Classroom F (254.02 WMC). 


DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES AND 
CULTURAL STUDIES 

March 22, 4:00 pm 

Dr. Elisabeth Le, “The War in Chechnya: Western 
Superiority or Western Hypocrisy? From Linguistic 
Analysis to Social Responsibility.” Room 3-26 (senate 
chamber), Old Arts Building. 

March 29, 3:30 pm 

Peter Rolland, “Byzantine-Orthodox Theology as 
Key to Kyjevan Rus’ Literature: How to Read our 
Sources?” Room 2-32 Tory. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 

March 23, 3:30 pm 

Special visiting speaker: Susan Clarke, 
“Reinventing Cascadia: Generating Enough Cross- 
border Cooperation.” Room 10-4 Tory. 

March 24, 3:30 pm 

Bela Szabados, University of Regina, “Wittgenstein 
and His Others.” Room 4-29 Humanities. 

March 30, 3:30 pm 

Dr. Fred Engelmann, Professor Emeritus, “Austria: 
The Coalition from 1945 — 1966.” Room 10-4 Tory. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY 

March 17, 3:30 pm 

Brent Bany, University of Calgary, “Control of Pros- 
taglandin and MMP/TIMP Production in the En- 
dometrium During Early Pregnancy.” Room 2-07 HMRC. 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 

March 17, 3:30 pm 

Philosophy colloquium: Jill Frank, University of 
South Carolina, “The Democratic Virtue of Property.” 
Room 4-29 Humanities. 

March 23, 3:30 pm 

The Shifting Geographies of Democratic Govern- 
ance speakers series: Susan Clarke, “Reinventing 
Cascadia.” Room 10-4 Tory. 


DEPARTMENT OF RENEWABLE RESOURCES 
March 23, 3:00 pm 
Forest Industry lecture series, lecture #44: Dr. 
Shin Nagata, University of Tokyo, “Japanese Forest to 
Make Japanese Houses.” Room P-126 Physics Build- 
ing. 
March 30, 12:30 - 1:50 pm 
Mr. Dave Fox, Atmospheric Scientist, Environment 
Canada, “Role of boreal forest emissions on regional 
air quality.” Room 2-36 Earth Sciences Building. 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL ECONOMY 

March 20, 3:15 pm 

Julius Salegio, “Social Barriers and Incentives for 
Participation in Agroforestry in El Salvador.” Room 
550 GSB. 

March 27, 3:15 pm 

William Rutakumwa, “Women’s Perceptions and 
Use of Health Care in Rural Uganda.” Room 550 GSB. 

April 3, 3:15 pm 

Yufeng Duan, “Competitiveness of Alberta 
Agrifood Exports in Target Markets from 1988 — 
1997.” Room 550 GSB. 

March 23, 4:30 pm 

Dr. Nancy Turner, University of Victoria, “Just 
Like a Garden: Traditional Management of Plant Re- 
sources by First Peoples of Southern British Colum- 
bia.” Alumni Room, Students’ Union Building. 

March 23, 7:00 pm 

EcoHealth Lecture Series: Ms. Beatrice Labonne, 
Senior Advisor, Technical Cooperation, United Na- 
tions, Public Forum: “Cleaning Up Our Mining Act: A 
North-South Dialogue.” Location/room: TBA. 


March 30, 4:30 pm 

Dr. Alan Basist, National Climatic Data Centre, 
USA, “The Facts Surrounding the Controversy of Global 
Warming.” Alumni Room, Students’ Union Building. 


FACULTE SAINT-JEAN 
March 22, 8:00 pm/le 22 mars, 20h00 
Lecture-concert on 17*-century opera Nicandro 
e Fileno, by Lorenzani. Student Lounge, Faculté 
Saint-Jean. / Conférence-concert sur un opera du 
XVile siécle: Nicandro e Fileno de Lorenzani. Salon 
des étudiants, Faculté Saint-Jean. 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


Centre for Research on Literacy 

April 5, 12:30 - 2:00 pm 

Literacy Research Luncheon: Margaret Mackey, 
School of Library and Information Studies, “Toys, 
Technology and Reading.” Room 651a Education 
South. Lunch will be catered; please RSVP by Mon- 
day, April 3, to Paula Kelly at 492-4250 ext 292 or 
paula.kelly@ualberta.ca 


Department of Secondary Education 

March 17, 2:00 - 3:00 pm 

Dr. George Richardson, “The Ghost in the Ma- 
chine: Civic Education and the Obscene Persistence 
of the Other.” Room 122 Education South. 

March 29, 1:00 - 2:00 pm 

Dr. Michael J. Emme, “CriticlSM: Visuality as Ac- 
tivism in the Academy.” Room 122 Education South. 


FACULTY OF EXTENSION 

March 18, 2:00 - 3:00 pm and March 23, 7:00 - 
8:00 pm 

Ana Herrera, Faculty of Extension, Fine Arts, in- 
formation on “New Media Diploma Program in Visual 
Design.” Room 3-40 (March 18), room 3-31 (March 
23), University Extension Centre. Everyone welcome! 
Refreshments provided. Info: 492-0048. 

March 21, 1:00 - 2:00 pm 

Jeff Lewis, “Aspects of Technology Mediated 


Communication with Virtual Teams.” Room 3-40 Uni- 


versity Extension Centre. 

March 25, 7:30 pm 

Free public lecture: David Lee, MD, Toowoomba, 
Queensland, Australia, “Acupuncture: An Ancient Art 
in Modern Times.” Room 3-40 University Extension 
Centre, 8303 — 112 Street. 

March 28, 1:30 - 2:30 pm 

Marco Adria, “Theorizing Communications and 
Technology: Intention, Cause and Effect.” Room 3-40 
University Extension Centre. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR QUALITATIVE 
METHODOLOGY 

March 23, 12:00 - 1:00 pm 

Dr. Michael Barrett, Faculty of Business, “Issues 
in Information Systems Research.” Room 6-10 Uni- 
versity Extension Centre, 8303 — 112 Street. Every- 
one welcome! 


JOHN DOSSETOR HEALTH ETHICS CENTRE 

March 17, 12:00 noon 

Health Ethics Seminar: Dr. Colin Soskolne, Dept 
of Public Health Sciences, “Global Change and Public 
Health's Duty.” Room 2-07 HMRC. 


PERINATAL RESEARCH CENTRE 

April 4, 12:00 — 1:00 pm 

Clinical Research Seminar: Sabina Valentine, 
PhD (c), Faculty of Agriculture, Forestry & Nutritional 
Science, “The effect of a diet and exercise program 
on the hormone leptin and reproductive function in 
overweight normally menstruating women.” Room 
B762, Women’s Centre, Royal Alex Hospital. Light 
lunch provided. Info: 491-5261. 


PRAIRIE CENTRE OF EXCELLENCE 


Prairie Centre Brown Bag Seminars 

March 30, 12:00 - 1:00 pm 

Dr. Denise Spitzer, Dept of Anthropology, “Mak- 
ing health, making whole: Views from new Canadi- 
ans.” Catholic Social Services, 10709 — 105 Street. 
Please RSVP to: 492-6600 or pcerii@ualberta.ca 

April 14, 12:00 - 1:00 pm 

Elizabeth Burgess, Chuck Humphrey, Linda 
Ogilvie, Frank Trovato, “Survey of Immigrant and 
Refugee Children in the Prairies.” Mennonite Centre 
for Newcomers, #100, 10010 - 107A Avenue. Please 
RSVP to: 492-6600 or pcerii@ualberta.ca 


TEACHING SUPPORT & RESOURCE OFFICE 

March 24, 12:00 - 1:00 pm 

Teaching Matters Series: Rene Day, Faculty of 
Nursing, “Teaching Dossiers.” Room 6-107 Clinical 
Sciences Building. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING SERVICES 

March 20, 2:00 - 4:00 pm 

Ashley Daniel and Janet Smith, “Diversity and 
Inclusions in the Classroom.” CAB 281. 

March 21, 3:30 - 5:00 pm 

Sandra Dowie, “Using the Web Strategically in 
Teaching.” CAB 243. 

March 28, 7:45 - 8:45am 

John Hoddinott, Drop-In Breakfast, “Course 
(Re)Development and Credit in FEC.” CAB 219. 

March 29, 3:00 — 4:30 pm 

Director, University of Alberta Press, “Getting 
Published.” CAB 281. 


! 
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TURN YOUR DEGREE INTO A JOB 


POST GRADUATE DIPLOMA 
RECREATION AND LEISURE SERVICES 


This one year Post-Graduate Program is all you need for an exciting career in the 
recreation industry. A program exclusively for university graduates which 
focuses on management and supervisory positions in the field of Recreation 

and Leisure and related industries. 


Our graduates have achieved success in all aspects of the industry... 


"The Fast Track Recreation and Leisure Program helped me take the 
next step after university. The Industry Traineeship was very beneficial 
as it provided me with the opportunities | needed to gain full-time 
employment in Recreation Therapy" 

Tracey Taylor 
B.A. Wilfrid Laurier University 
Post Graduate Diploma Humber College 


For information contact: 
Rick Simone 
Coordinator Traineeship Services 
HRT Alliance 

416 675-6622, ext 4073 
simone@admin.humberc.on.ca 


www.hrtalliance.com 


HUMBER COLLEGE 


205 Humber College Boulevard Toronto Ontario M9W 5L7 


You are invited to the annual 


Avalon J unior High School 


OPEN TIOUSE 


Meet our outstanding teachers! 

Watch student demonstrations! 

Hear our award-winning bands! 
Celebrate our trophy-winning athletic teams! 

See exciting classroom displays! 


Feel the energy! 


VY... 
20@ 7 @e 


Thursday, 23 March 2000 
7:00 to 9:00 pm 
5425 - 114 Street 
View our superior achievement 
results in both English and 
French Immersion programs! 
soos 
For further information, please call 434-8402, 
or fax 435-7623 
You may also visit our student-designed website at 
http://avalon.epsb.net 


This advertisement is presented in partnership with 
Avalon School Council 


SB EDMONTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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It’s not what you earn, 
...1t’s what you keep! 


e We'll help you sort out your accounting. 
e We'll minimize your taxes. 

¢ Timely service - Clear fee structure 

* Initial consultation ... No charge! 


DAVID DORWARD CA 
Ph: 413-721 1 Fax: 413-7226 


ADDRESS IS 


Strathcona Professional Centre 
#304 10328- 81 Ave 
Edmonton, Alberta. T6E 1X2 


dd@compusmart.ab.ca 


DAVID DORWARD 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


Colette M. Lehodey 


Registered Acupuncturist and Physical Therapist 
Cert. M.Ac., CAFCI, R.Ac., B.Sc.P.T., MCPA 

The Five Elements Health Centre in McKernan 
11208 - 76 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta T6G OKI 

Tel: (780) 435-9933 

Fax: (780) 430-9229 

BY APPOINTMENT 

¢ Medical Acupuncture ¢ Traditional Chinese Medicine 
¢ Qi Gong ¢ Physical Therapy 

For Your Complementary Health Care Needs 


Wherever the future takes you 
Air Canada can help you get there. 


Air Canada, official airline 
of the University of Alberta. 


www.aircanada.ca 


AIR CANADA @) 


A STAR ALLIANCE MEMBER “we? 


AND COMPANY | 


y 


HOME e¢ COOKING 


tableware 
cookware 
linens 

cooking classes 
bridal registry 
specialty foods 


Cooking demonstrations 
Saturdays, 12 pm — 3pm 


PH: 438-4117 e¢ Fx: 438-5226 
10746 WHyTE AVENUE 


Find whatever you want to buy or sell in the Folio classifieds 
Deadline: one week prior to publication date $0.55 per word 
Call 492-2325 for more information 


WOrk 


WOT 


events 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
(EDMONTON) 

March 20, 7:30 pm 

Monthly meeting of the CFUW at the Faculty 
Club, 11435 Saskatchewan Drive. Guest speaker: Dr. 
Diane Cox, chair, Department of Medical Genetics, 
University of Alberta, “The exciting new era of medi- 
cal genetics.” All women University graduates are 
welcome to attend. Info: 439-4285. 


SILENT ART AUCTION 

March 30, 6:00 - 10:00 pm 

Bachelor of Fine Arts Graduate Committee is 
holding a fundraising Silent Art Auction for the 
graduates of 2000 to create a catalogue of their 
work and to fund their first public exhibition in FAB 
gallery. 3rd floor, Fine Arts Building. Works from 
students, professors, lecturers, local and interna- 
tional artists; includes painting, sculpture, drawing, 
mixed media, prints (as in printmaking). All of the 
work at really great prices (many less than 50 per 
cent retail). Fully catered; wine and other beverages 
will be served. Info: 988-5225 or 991-5573. 


STRICKLAND MEMORIAL DINNER 

March 23 

The Department of Biological Sciences is host- 
ing the Strickland Memorial Dinner in the 
Papaschase Room at the Faculty Club. No-host bar 
from 5:30 — 6:30 pm. Dinner 6:30 pm. For reserva- 
tions, please contact Dr. D.A. Craig at (780) 492- 
3716 or d.craig@ualberta.ca 


APO SEMINARS AND WORKSHOPS 


APO Learning Implementation Committee 

March 21, 8:30. am - 12:00 pm 

Marianne McLennan, Workplace Wellness Coor- 
dinator, “Healthy Leadership: Bringing out the Best 
in Yourself and Others.” 219 CAB. Info: 492-7126 or 
karen.wilson@hrs.ualberta.ca. 

March 22, 8:30 - 11:30am 

Melanie Goroniuk and Brian C. Forbes, “Health 
Recovery Support — Making the best use of EFAP 
and Disability Management Resources.” CAB 219. 
Info: 492-7126 or karen.wilson@hrs.ualberta.ca. 


CONFERENCE 


CANADIAN INDIGENOUS/NATIVE STUDIES ASSOCIA- 
TION ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

May 28 - 31 

Hosted by the School of Native Studies at the 
University of Alberta. For information, please con- 
tact Program Chair/Local Coordinator, Wendy Aasen 
at (780) 492-2991. 


EXHIBITIONS 


EXTENSION CENTRE GALLERY 

March 6 to 23 

“My Extended Family.” Paintings and drawings 
of Katherine Fraser. Gallery hours: Monday — Thurs- 
day, 8:30 am — 8:00 pm; Friday, 8:30 am — 4:30 pm, 
Saturday, 9:00 am — 12:00 noon. Second floor, Uni- 
versity Extension Centre, 8303 — 112 Street. Info: 
492-3034. 


FAB GALLERY 

March 14 - April 2 

Shelley Rothenburger, “Fish out of Water.” Fi- 
nal visual presentation for the degree of Master of 
Fine Arts in Painting. 1-1 Fine Arts Building. Gallery 
hours: Tuesday ~ Friday, 10:00 am — 5:00 pm; Sun- 
day, 2:00 pm - 5:00 pm; closed Monday and Satur- 
day. Info: 492-2081. 


GENERAL LEADERSHIP AND MANAGE- 
MENT PROGRAMS 


BANFF CENTRE FOR MANAGEMENT 

March 26 - 31 

“Leading in the Middle.” 

March 26 - April 1 

“Performance Management.” 
March 26 - April 1 

“Leadership Challenge.” 

Info: Phone 1-800-590-9799 or Web site 
www.banffmanagement.com. 


MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

March 17, 8:00 pm 

The University of Alberta Symphonic Wind En- 
semble Concert. Fordyce Pier, director. Guest of the 
Northern Alberta Stage Band and Concert Band Fes- 
tival. Festival Place, Sherwood Park. Info: 465-2269. 

March 18, 6:30 pm 

The Annual Dinner Concert and Auction of the 
University of Alberta Madrigal Singers. Leonard 
Ratzlaff, conductor. Hotel MacDonald, Edmonton. 
Admission: $60/person. Info: 492-5306 or Kara 
Gushuliak 467-8577. 
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March 18, 10:00 am 

Cello Masterclass. Visiting artist Irene Sharp. 
Admission at the door: $10/auditor. Room 1-29 Fine 
Arts Building. 

March 18, 8:00 pm 

Duo-Cello Recital featuring visiting artist Irene 
Sharp with Tanya Prochazka. Program: duos by 
Couperin, Menotti and Lee, and ensemble works by 
Baker, Bach and more. Admission: $5/student/sen- 
ior, $10/adult. Convocation Hall, Arts Building. 

March 19, 10:00 am 

Cello Masterclass. Visiting artist lrene Sharp. 
Admission at the door: $10/auditor. Room 1-29 Fine 
Arts Building. 

March 19, 8:00 pm 

Master of Music Recital. Simone Bauer, piano. 
Works by Debussy and Barber. Free admission. 
Convocation Hall, Arts Building. 

March 20, 12:10 pm 

Music at Noon. Convocation Hall student recital 
series, featuring students from Dept of Music. Free 
admission. Convocation Hall, Arts Building. 

March 21, 8:00 pm 

Doctor of Music Recital. Ayako Tsuruta, piano. 
Free admission. Convocation Hall, Arts Building. 

March 22, 8:00 pm 

Master of Music Recital. Jeff Anderson, 
saxophone. Free admission. Convocation Hall, 
Arts Building. 

March 24, 8:00 pm 

Master of Music Recital. Kerri McGonigle, cello. 
Works by Beethoven, Milhaud, Hindemith, 
Granados, Cassado. Free admission. Convocation 
Hall, Arts Building. 

March 25, 7:00 pm 

Northern Alberta Honor Band. Fordyce Pier, 
director. Free admission. Convocation Hall, 
Arts Building. 

March 26, 8:00 pm 

Master of Music Recital. Jolaine Kerley, choral 
conducting. Free admission. Convocation Hall, 
Arts Building. 


THEATRE 


STUDIO THEATRE 

March 29 - April 8 

William Shakespeare's “Pericles, Prince of Tyre.” 
Box Office: 492-2495. Timms Centre for the Arts. 


WORKSHOPS 


WORKSHOP ON TEACHING CANADIAN FIRST NATIONS 
WRITING 

March 24, 4:30 - 7:30 pm; March 25, 9:30 am - 
4:30 pm 

An Intensive Workshop for instructors, students 
and scholars. Held in Humanities Lecture Theatre 1. 
Keynote speakers: Jeannette Armstrong, Renate 
Eigenbrod. Registration forms available at Depart- 
ment of English, 3 - 5 Humanities Centre or via e- 
mail at english.department@ualberta.ca or online at 
www.ualberta.ca/~englishd/nativlit.htm Registra- 
tion deadline is March 17°. Fee (includes supper 
and lunch): $10.00/ea for faculty and staff, $7.00/ea 
for students. Acknowledgments to the University of 
Alberta Employment Equity Discretionary Fund, the 
Department of English and the University of Alberta 
Shastri Committee. 
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CLAUDETTE TARDIF ACHIEVES LOCAL CELEBRITY AS 
ITV WOMAN OF VISION 

Faculté Saint-Jean Dean Claudette 
Tardif was selected as the ITV News 
Woman of Vision for February. The fea- 
ture, hosted by news anchor Lesley 
MacDonald, selects “a local woman who 
has successfully implemented her personal 
vision, affecting in a positive manner her 
chosen field, vocation or business, and the 
community in which she lives.” Tardif was 
cited for her passion for French language, 
culture and education. Since she took over 
leadership of the faculty five years ago, 
enrolment has expanded by 40 per cent 
and curriculum now includes a bilingual 
Bachelor of Commerce program. She has 
instituted two professorships, launched 
construction of a new residence and has 
improved scholarships and bursaries. 


positions 


The records arising from this competition will be managed in accordance with provisions of the Alberta 
Freedom of Information and Protection of Privacy Act (FOIPP). 

The University of Alberta hires on the basis of merit. We are committed to the principle of equity of em- 
ployment. We welcome diversity and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, includ- 
ing persons with disabilities, members of visible minorities, and Aboriginal persons. 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, 


SPEECH-LANGUAGE PATHOLOGY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND 


AUDIOLOGY 


The Department of Speech Pathology and Audiol- 
ogy seeks an assistant/associate professor in speech- 
language pathology, with a specialty in speech sci- 
ence and/or one or more speech disorders (voice, 
resonance, fluency, dysphagia). The department is 
located in beautifully renovated facilities within the 
Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine and offers gradu- 
ate-level education in speech-language pathology. 
The department participates fully in an inter-discipli- 
nary PhD degree program in rehabilitation science. 
The department operates an in-house clinic in which 
students have their initial practicum placements. 
Close-working relationships exist with community- 
based programs in speech-language pathology. 
Housed within the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine 
are the Centre for Studies in Clinical Education and the 
Rehabilitation Research Centre. Potential research col- 
laboration with university colleagues is also available 
through inter-disciplinary research centres, such as 
the Centre for Gerontology, the Centre for Health Pro- 
motion Studies and the Bioethics Centre. 

A doctorate in speech-language pathology or 
related discipline and evidence of research and teach- 
ing potential are required. Eligibility for certification 
by the Canadian Association of Speech-Language Pa- 
thologists and Audiologists or ASHA is desirable. 
Primary duties: research, teaching, and supervision of 
masters and doctoral student research. 

Rank and salary are commensurate with qualifica- 
tions and experience. Starting date is September 2000 
(negotiable). Applications will be accepted until posi- 
tion is filled. Send CV, reprints of representative publi- 
cations, names of three referees and statement of 
teaching/research interests to: Dr. Albert Cook, Dean, 
Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine, 3-48 Corbett Hall, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T6G 
2G4. Phone: 780-492-5991, Fax: 780-492-1626. 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, 


SPEECH-LANGUAGE PATHOLOGY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND 
AUDIOLOGY 


The Department of Speech Pathology and Audi- 
ology seeks an assistant/associate professor in 
speech-language pathology, with a specialty in 
aphasia, dementia, and TBI. This is a tenure-track po- 
sition. The department is located in beautifully reno- 
vated facilities within the Faculty of Rehabilitation 


= Centr ally focal.” é 
Adjacent to the Legislature : 
Subway Transit at our Doorstep 
Overlooking North Sask. River 
1, 2 & 3 Bedroom Suites 
Washers & Dryers in each suite 


Complimentary Continental Br eakfast 
_ Heated Underground Parking 


Weekly or Monthly Rates 
Available. Corporate, Government 
_& Group Rates Available. 


1-800-720-2179 
(780)488-1626 


FAX (780)488-0659 


EMAIL: totp@telusplanet.net 


9715-110 Street, EDMONTON 


Medicine and offers graduate-level education in 
speech-language pathology. The department partici- 
pates fully in an inter-disciplinary PhD degree pro- 
gram in rehabilitation science. The department oper- 
ates an in-house clinic in which students have their 
initial practicum placements. Close-working relation- 
ships exist with community-based programs in 
speech-language pathology. Housed within the Fac- 
ulty of Rehabilitation Medicine are the Centre for 
Studies in Clinical Education and the Rehabilitation 
Research Centre. Potential research collaboration 
with university colleagues is also available through 
inter-disciplinary research centres such as the Centre 
for Gerontology, the Centre for Health Promotion 
Studies, and the Bioethics Centre. 

A doctorate in speech-language pathology or 
related discipline and evidence of research and 
teaching potential are required. Eligibility for certifi- 
cation by the Canadian Association of Speech-Lan- 
guage Pathologists and Audiologists or ASHA is de- 
sirable. Primary duties: research, teaching, and super- 
vision of masters and doctoral student research. 

Rank and salary are commensurate with qualifica- 
tions and experience. Starting date is September 2000 
(negotiable). Applications will be accepted until posi- 
tion is filled. Send CV, reprints of representative publi- 
cations, names of three referees and statement of 
teaching/research interests to: Dr. Albert Cook, Dean, 
Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine, 3-48 Corbett Hall, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T6G 
2G4. Phone: 780-492-5991, Fax: 780-492-1626. 


SENIOR ADVISER (LEARNING AND 


DEVELOPMENT) 


DEPARTMENT OF INDIVIDUAL AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS (I0E) 


Human Resource Services has a unique and chal- 
lenging career opportunity in the Department of Indi- 
vidual and Organizational Effectiveness (IOE). As the 
senior adviser (learning and development), you will pro- 
vide strategic leadership in creating a dynamic learning 
environment that supports employee development and 
life-long learning. Working in collaboration with all lev- 
els of staff, a variety of committees, internal and exter- 
nal consultants and senior administration, this adminis- 
trative professional officer (APO) designs, implements 
and evaluates innovative learning strategies in support 
of individual and organizational goals. As an integral 
member of the IOE team, this position leads university- 
wide projects (e.g., the APO Learning and Development 
Initiative) and provides customized consulting services 
that help particular work areas address their learning 
and development needs. 

Ideal candidates should have a graduate degree 
in adult education or a related field, demonstrated 
ability in managing projects, developing, leading and 
facilitating workplace learning and development 
programs, and building and maintaining partner- 
ships. Excellent skills in communication, leadership, 
teamwork, organization, problem solving and strate- 
gic thinking are essential. 

We offer a comprehensive salary and benefits 
package in an environment that recognizes and re- 
wards excellence. The salary range for this position is 
$39,559 to $59,335 per annum. It should be noted that 
the working incumbent will be applying for this posi- 
tion. Candidates are asked to submit A RESUME NO 
LATER THAN MARCH 31, 2000 TO: Dan Charlton, Indi- 
vidual and Organizational Effectiveness, 2-40 Assiniboia 
Hall, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2E7. 


Did you know? 


Approximately 80% of a 
kitchen renovation is 
recovered on resale. 

Only bathrooms, windows 
and painting are more 
popular renovations than 
kitchen improvements. 


We like cooks. 


°39% of Canadian home owners plan to 
stay in their home indefinitely _cygyc 


MITCHELL 


RENOVATIONS 


459-2011 Since 1981 


BondedeLicensed*BBB Member 
Insured*ReferenceseFree in-home estimates 


Quality Service Guaranteed 


SHARP’S AUDIO-VISUAL AND THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


TOMORROW’S TECHNOLOGY 
IN TODAY’S CLASSROOMS. 


Video & Data Projection 
Audio Systems 
Videoconferencing 
Integrated Control Systems 
Presentation Accessories 


OO sharp’s audio-visual ltd. 


10552 - 106 Street Edmonton, Alberta T5H 2X6 Telephone: (780) 426-7454 Fax: (780) 426-0724 Web: www.sharpsay.com 


RESEARCH SCIENTIST 


Metabolic Modulators Research Limited (MMRL) is a University of Alberta 
spin-off company that develops and commercializes technology related to the 
control and optimization of cardiac energy metabolism. Due to the growing 
success of MMRL, the management team is seeking to expand its drug testing 
and development division by hiring a Senior Research Scientist. 


Qualified candidates will possess a Ph. D. in the medical sciences, preferably 
in physiology, biochemistry, or pharmacology. Preference will be given to 
scientists who have experience in either cardiac physiology or energy 
metabolism. An understanding of isolated tissue models would be a definite 
asset. Although this position is at the senior level, MMRL is willing to provide 
appropriate training to promising candidates. 


Duties will include directing a drug testing and development program, the 
supervision of staff, and the writing of scientific reports. Salary will be 
competitive with industry standards. 


For more information about MMRL please visit our web site: www.mmrl.ab.ca. 
Applications should be forwarded to Dr. Jason Dyck, Vice-President of 
Research, Metabolic Modulators Research Ltd., 232B Heritage Medical 
Research Building, University of Alberta, T6G 2S2 


The APO Learning Implementation Committee is 
pleased to invite you to attend: 


Stress Management 


Thursday, April 13, 2000 
The Banquet Room, Lister Hall 


Managing Multiple 
Priorities 

Tuesday, April 4, 2000 

Stollery Executive Development Centre 


5-40 Business Building Brenda Robinson, 
The Robcan Group 
Registration, Coffee, 
Socializing 

Stress Management 


Presenter: 
Brenda Robinson, 8:00 — 8:30 
The Robcan Group 
Registration, Coffee, 
Socializing 
Managing Multiple 
Priorities 


Presenter: 


8:00 - 8:30 8:30 - 4:30 


8:30 — 4:30 Lunch and snacks will be provided. 
We encourage all to attend this 

Gourmet lunch and snacks will be 
provided by "A Cappella Catering" 


motivating learning event. Brenda 
uses a holistic approach to managing 
stress. Learn about the "4 C" formula 
We encourage all APOs, Deans, 
Directors, Chairs and Support Staff to 
attend this fast-paced learning event. 


for stress management (conflict, 

change, communication, and crisis). 
Find the balance necessary to work 
Brenda uses some of Tom Peters’ Time positively in stressful times and 
Management skills as well as Steven situations. Make stress work for you 
Covey’s Principles of Leadership. instead of against you! 


Registration fee for each workshop is $50 


For more information and to register contact: 
Karen Wilson * APO Learning & Development 
2-40 Assiniboia Hall » Phone: 7126 or Fax: 8765 
karen.wilson@hrs.ualberta.ca 
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Income tax time is coming 


It’s time to call Ron 


Ron Burrow 


Bringing 
The World 
Together 


“Serving the academic community for over 22 years!” 


Since 1984 - Specialist in personal 
income tax 


Since 1986 - Instructor in advanced 
tax preparation 


Since 1989 - Specialist in U.S.A. & 
non-resident tax 
preparation 


Call 440 4156 


Ron Burrow 
Tax Services 


Sabbatical Aitfores 
Academic Arares 
Intemational Travel Soecialis' 


“On-Campus Location” 


Ware teaver, 2006-112 St, 
UNASERSITY TRAVEL SERVICES HUB Mall, U of A 


492-2756 


Retirement!? 


Will you have enough? 


We help you clarify and achieve your financial 
goals, by providing professional financial 
ae & planning and advice without product sales. 


. oy wis 


& Call us for initial consultation without cost or obligation. 


429-6775 Ron Graham 


CA., R.EP., CFP 


My, 
CFP. 


100, 10585 — 111 Street,Edmonton,A8. Certified Financial Planne 
as 


ci University 


oe cand of 


& NY Alberta 


U of A Conference Centre 
44 Lister Hall 
Edmonton, AB T6G 2H6 


Toll Free: 1-800-615-4807 
Tel: 780-492-4281 
Fax: 780-492-7032 


e-mail: conference.services 
@ualberta.ca 
http: //www.hfs.ualberta.ca 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA CONFERENCE CENTRE 


The Uof A has the facilities and professional staff to make your conference or 


meeting a huge success. 


a Professional meeting space, classrooms, 
lecture theatres, videoconferencing and 
world-class sports facilities 

a Summer accommodations for 
individuals and groups 


rooms 


management 


# Year-round guest housing in hotel-style 


= Complete event planning including 
registration and financial services, site 
research and selection and on-site 


OFFER YOUR CHILD A 
WORLD OF OPPORTUNITIES... 


Since 1963 Tempo School has provided 


quality education based on a classical 
curriculum. We serve grades 1-12, 
offering English Grammar, Literature, 
French, Geography, History, Latin, 
Math and Science. Small class sizes 
(fewer than 20 per class), affordable 
tuition, and a certified, caring staff 
make Tempo an excellent choice for 
your child’s education. 


Admittance is by entrance examination 
and interview. 


TEMPO 
SCHOOL 


5603 - 148 St. 
Edmonton, AB 
T6H 4T7 


Tel. 434-1190 
Fax.430-6209 


visit us on-line: www.compusmart.ab.ca/tempo 


folio on the 


Get advance notice of Folio stories on the Web... 


An e-mail message will be sent to you on the publication date, before 


e 


Plug in and read up! 


the paper edition is distributed. Subscribe at: www.ualberta.ca/folio/ 


Ads are charged at $0.55 per word. Minimum charge: $3.00. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or cheque 
at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail prior to the 
deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$49,000 to $450,000. Please ask for Connie Kennedy, 
condo specialist/consultant, 25 years expertise. Re/ 
Max, 482-6766, 488-4000. 

LARGE BUNGALOW - 2-4 bedrooms, six appli- 
ances, two fireplaces. Double garage. No pets/smok- 
ers. Quiet, central, close to river valley/trails. Fur- 
nished/unfurnished. $1,000-$1,250. 487-6780. 

VICTORIA, B.C. VACATION HOME renting summer 
~ day/week/month, fully-equipped. Near ocean/ 
park/golfing. (613) 841-3503 or email: 
memillan.j@sympatico.ca 

WINDSOR PARK -~ furnished house, $1,200/ 
month, 10 minute walk to U of A. Available May 1. 
433-4528, 492-4170. 

WINDSOR PARK - two storey, fully furnished 
sabbatical. September — December. Non-smokers. 
Terms negotiable. 433-0405. 

SABBATICAL HOUSE - three bedroom furnished 
ranch-style house available July 1, 2000 — June 30, 
2001. Six appliances, garage, yard, close to Zoo, 
walking and biking trails. $1,275. 486-0536. 

WALK TO CAMPUS - large four bedroom house, 
fully furnished. Spectacular view. Available July 1, for 
one year. $1,800 per month. 433-9386. 

HOME EXCELLENT FOR SABBATICAL - furnished 
two bedrooms and study/bedroom upstairs. Bed- 
room, half-bath and large recreation room down- 
stairs. Single garage. Near academic elementary/jun- 
ior schools, ravines, river valley. Uof A accessed by 
bus, car, bike, jogging. Non-smokers, no pets. Avail- 
able June 26, 2000 — May 2001 (negotiable). $1,200/ 
month plus utilities. Damage deposit. Please call 
(780) 452-9629. 

BASEMENT SUITE: rent/sublet. Extremely mod- 
ern, bright. Everything new (bathtub, washer, dryer). 
Chubb security. 108 Street-83 Avenue, University. All 
amenities. $575. Roberta, 488-3068. 

U OF A/SASKATCHEWAN DRIVE - executive two 
bedrooms, two baths including underground park- 
ing. Gas fireplace, storage, utilities, $1,250/month. 
Available immediately. 430-7051. 

RIVERBEND, FALCONER HEIGHTS — executive two 
storey condo in “The Summit.” Two bedrooms, fabu- 
lous kitchen, hardwood floors, walk out lower level. 
Unit faces park. $1,650/month. April 1 possession. Call 
Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. King & Assoc.R.E., 441-6441. 

GREENFIELD EXECUTIVE — two storey, five bed- 
rooms with 2,980 sq ft. furnished. One year lease Au- 
gust 1, 2000 - July 31, 2001. Quiet, secluded location 
near schools and shopping. $2,000/month. Call Janet 
Fraser, Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. R.E., 441-6441. 

DOWNTOWN NEW BACHELOR APT. - in exciting 
complex. “Fifth Street Lofts.” Third floor, hardwood floors, 
furnished, immediate possession. $850/month. Call Janet 
Fraser, Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. R.E., 441-6441. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES — knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy, realtor with Edmonton references. Will an- 
swer all queries, send information, no cost/obliga- 
tion. “Hassle-free” property management provided. 
(250) 383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. #101 
— 364 Moss Street, Victoria, B.C. V8V 4N1 

BELGRAVIA/U OF A AREA -sparkling stylish 
Stratford executive condo. Two bedrooms, fireplace, 
two baths. Immediate possession. $139,000. Janet 
Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associates, 441-6441. 


BREATHTAKING VIEW, SASKATCHEWAN DRIVE — two 
large bedrooms, high-rise condo. All appliances, ensuite, 
washer, dryer, one-half bath. $104,900. 432-7116. 

BELGRAVIA — walk to the University, to the Strat- 
ford. Executive condominium on the top (third) floor. 
Loft makes a great den. Light and bright. 
Airconditioned. Marjorie King, Prudential Spencer, 
483-7170, 435-0395. 

VERY MODERN CHARACTER HOUSE - prime loca- 
tion (Groat Estates). Convenient to downtown and U 
of A. Gourmet kitchen, two fireplaces, perfect for en- 
tertaining, 1,800 sq ft. Large mortgage at 6.75%. Call 
Gay Faith, Sutton Polaris, 487-0505. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

PROFESSIONAL COUPLE - Non-smokers, no chil- 
dren, recently transferred, seeking house-sitting ar- 
rangements for months of April - October (or parts 
thereof) while own home is under construction. Ref- 
erences available. 429-2861, Rm 919, leave message 
or (403) 343-1459, Red Deer. 

EXPERIENCED HOUSESITTERS WHO CARE -— re- 
sponsible warm Christian couple will provide live-in 
house-sitting with TLC for 3-12 months. Non-smok- 
ers, no children, no pets. Will do maintenance yard 
work, shovelling. Excellent references. Please call Bob 
and Lenora, 434-4634. 


GOODS FOR SALE 
CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

DO YOU NEED A SUMMER JOB? soquick.com has 
100 summer and 50 campus positions available. Ap- 
ply online at soquick.com. Win DVD, Palm Pilot, CD 
Burner, $100 just by visiting soquick.com. 
soquick.com is a Canadian Search engine that offers 
free e-mail with 10 meg. Click to win. soquick.com 


SERVICES 

TECH VERBATIM EDITING - APA, Chicago; medi- 
cal terminology; on campus. Donna, 465-3753. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man, NAIT. Complete interior/exterior, residential, 
commercial renovations including plumbing/electrical. 
No job too big/small. References available. 436-6363. 

BACK BASICS Remedial Massage Therapy. Sup- 
plementary Health Care coverage. 436-8059. 

GODDARD PAINTING & RESTORATIONS - interior 
repair and painting specialist. Restore your home 
with top quality work. A professional with an eye for 
detail. Colour consultation and design. Free estimates 
and references. Call Ken at 437-8684. 

MS ACCESS DEVELOPER AVAILABLE — currently con- 
tracting for Faculty of Extension. Free estimates, com- 
petitive quoting, user training. Margaret, 492-9656. 

DENIS BEAULIEU RENOVATIONS INC. - Need to 
replace your windows or doors? Give us a call at 905- 
3841 (433-2024 evenings) to arrange a Free Estimate. 
WCB Coverage. Member of BBB. 

COMPUTER TUTORING - your computer, your 
programs. Windows, Office, Graphics, Accounting. 
CompxXL, 906-1035. 

BACK BY POPULAR DEMAND! The construction 
continues, but the Arbour Restaurant at Rutherford 
House is open for business again. Call 422-2697. 


GRADUATE STUDENT TEACHING AWARDS RECIPIENTS FOR 2000 


their students. Here are this year’s awardees: 


Facies students and staff, in consultation with University of Alberta deans, have selected 43 indi 
viduals to receive Graduate Student Teaching Awards. These annual awards recognize teaching 
assistants who demonstrate superior subject knowledge and work commitment, and are respected by 


William S Kanda, Dept. of Chemi- 
cal and Materials Engineering 
James Smith, Dept. of Electrical 
and Computer Engineering 
Tim Weis, Dept. of Mechanical 


Faculty of Agriculture, Forestry, 3. 
and Home Economics 
1. Line Marie Pinsent, Dept. 4. 
of Human Ecology 
Faculty of Arts 5. Aba 
1. Mark Blythe, Dept. of Engineering 


Political Science 
2. Mark Burgess, Dept. 
of Psychology 
3. Trudy Gillingham, Dept. 
of Psychology 
4. Stephen King, Dept. of English 
5. Barbara Langhorst, Dept. 
of English 


6. Karen Towsley, Dept. of Drama 


7. Wolf J Wikeley, Dept. 
of Linguistics 

Faculty of Business 

1. Mary M Oxner 

Faculty of Education 

1. Glenys Berry, Dept. of 
Secondary Education 


Curtis Wickman, Dept. of Electri- 
cal and Computer Engineering 


Faculty of Medicine and Dentistry 


1. 


Tasha Nicholle Sims, Dept. of 
Medical Microbiology and Im- 
munology 


Faculty of Nursing 


As 


2. 


Susan Duncan Faculty of Phar- 
macy and Pharmaceutical 
Sciences 

Carlyn Iris Volume 


Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine 


1. 


Marco Pang, Dept. of 
Physical Therapy 


Faculty of Science 


I; 


Rosalind Barrington-Leigh, 


Jignesh Bulsara, Dept. 

of Chemistry 

Dean Court, Dept. of Chemistry 
Ellen Crawford, Dept. of Physics 
Justin Scott Nelson Gamble, 
Dept. of Computing Science 
Julie Guimond, Dept. of Bio- 
logical Sciences 


. Gavin F Hanke, Dept. of 


Biological Sciences 


. Brenda Hawkins, Dept. of 


Mathematical Sciences 


. Soleiman Hisaindee, Dept. 


of Chemistry 


. Pedro Jugo, Dept. of Earth and 


Atmospheric Sciences 


. James Kariuki, Dept. of Chemistry 
. Charles Kirkby, Dept. of Physics 
. Richard Melvin Krueger, Dept. 


of Computing Science 


. Robert Lam, Dept. of Chemistry 
. Yuxi Li, Dept. of Computing 


Science 


2. Douglas C Brown, Dept. of Dept. of Biological Sciences 19. Enver Osmanagic, Dept. of 
Educational Policy Studies 2. Corina Brdar, Dept. of Biologi- Mathematical Sciences 
Faculty of Engineering cal Sciences 20. Paul Andrew Shelley, Dept. 
1. Corey Albers, Dept. of Civiland 3. Charles Brown, Dept. of Earth of Computing Science 

Environmental Engineering and Atmospheric Sciences 21. Ross Stokke, Dept. of 
2. Sandra Esteves, Dept. of 4. Hannah Buckley, Dept. of Mathematical Sciences 


Mechanical Engineering 


Biological Sciences 


. Asuka Tsuru, Dept. of Earth 


and Atmospheric Sciences 
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notices 


Please send notices attention Folio 400 Athabasca Hall, University of Alberta, T6G 2E8 or e-mail 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received by 3 p.m. one week prior to publication. 


AN URBAN STORY: EAST ASIAN FILM SERIES 

The Department of East Asian Studies invites 
you to a week-long film series showing five of the 
most recent movies on contemporary urban life 
from China, Hong Kong, Taiwan, Japan and South 
Korea. There will be a 10-minute introduction be- 
fore each show, given by professors or graduate 
students, explaining the cultural context of each 
movie.Through this event, the department hopes 
to promote some of the new courses offered which 
now go far beyond language and literature to em- 
brace many aspects of Asian culture and society. 
The films run from April 3 — 7, 4:00 — 6:00 p.m. 
daily, in Tory Lecture Theatre 11. Admission is free 
and everyone is welcome. For more information, 
please contact the Department of East Asian Stud- 
ies at (780) 492-1588. 


CHESHIRE CATWALK FASHION SHOW 

The Department of Human Ecology's Fashion 
Wonderland Association, in conjunction with the 
Heart and Stroke Foundation, would like to invite 
you to a fundraiser event on March 24, 7 p.m., at 
the Bus Barns (10330 — 84 Ave.). This event in- 
cludes: guest speakers and guest hosts from A- 
Channel; fashion show showcasing designs from 
up-and-coming designers and local retailers; a 
three-course dinner catered by Catering Creations; 
a silent auction; and a clothing and textile display. 
Tickets: $30.00/each, available at Zoryanna’s, Con- 
crete, Colour Blind, Etzios, and Department of Hu- 
man Ecology, or e-mail at 
fashionwonderland@hotmail.com or call Kelsey at 
(780) 425-7276. 


MACTAGGART WRITING AWARD 

The Faculty of Arts invites submissions for the 
Mactaggart Writing Award. This year’s essay com- 
petition is open to full-time continuing staff mem- 
bers who are not on leave, sessional lecturers, and 
graduate teaching assistants who are responsible 
for teaching classes in the Faculty of Arts. Up to 
$10,000 is available (depending upon the travel 
plans proposed by the winner) to fund travel which 
will give a new and stimulating experience to the 
traveller. Contact Dr. Patricia Clements 
(patricia.clements@ualberta.ca) or the Dean's Office 
for complete details on the length, format and 
judging criteria for the essays. Essays, which must 
be new work written for this competition, and let- 
ters of application including detailed travel plans 
must reach Rosetta Bossio in the Office of the Dean 
of Arts, 6-33 Humanities, by 4 p.m., Friday, March 
24, 2000. 


SCIENCE ACTIVITY WEEK: MARCH 20-24 

The Outreach Program would like to invite 
graduate students and faculty members from all 
areas of science, technology, engineering and 


research to take part in Science Activity Week at the 
Meadowlark School. The students range from kin- 
dergarten to Grade 6. The school is looking for pres- 
entations with either hands-on or interactive activi- 
ties for the students. Presentations should demon- 
strate how exciting science is and how science is 
used in the “real world.” They do not have to be cur- 
riculum-based and should be approximately 40 min- 
utes in duration. If you would like to volunteer or 
want more information, please contact the Outreach 
office at 492-0978 or 
community.outreach@ualberta.ca 


THANKING CHANCELLOR AND MR. HOLE 

On June 14, 2000, the Honourable Lois E. Hole’s 
term as chancellor of the University of Alberta will 
come to a close. 

As a small token of the University of Alberta's 
appreciation for the many contributions made by 
Chancellor Hole over the past two years, the Senate 
is assembling a one-of-a-kind, custom-designed 
book of memories as a unique reminder of her 
memorable term as university chancellor. In addition, 
the Senate is also assembling several smaller books 
containing personal letters from her colleagues and 
friends at the University of Alberta. 

If you wish to write a letter to be included in one 
of these books, or if you have a photo or other me- 
mento you would like to be included in the book of 
memories, please send it to the Senate Office at the 
address listed below. Letters are to be written on 
paper no larger than 8 1/2” x 11” and preferably one 
page in length. All photographs/mementos must be 
submitted by March 22 and all letters are to be re- 
ceived by April 14. 

In addition to these mementos, the Senate is 
pleased to announce the Chancellor-Emeritus Lois 
Hole and Ted Hole Service Bursary. This bursary will 
recognize the “significant contributions of the Hon- 
ourable Lois E. Hole, CM, during her term as the 16' 
chancellor of the University of Alberta from 1998- 
2000, and of Edward G. (Ted) Hole, B.Sc. (Ag) during 
his wife’s chancellorship and during his time on 
Alumni Council, 1988-1992.” 

The bursary will recognize a student(s) 
who through service in one or more of student gov- 
ernment, student organizations, student services, 
community service and volunteer activities, has dem- 
onstrated a commitment to improving the spirit of 
caring on campus or in the community; has a satis- 
factory academic record; and demonstrates financial 
need. Tax deductible contributions to this bursary in 
honour of Chancellor Hole and Ted Hole may be 
made payable to the University of Alberta and sent 
to: The Senate Office, 150 Athabasca Hall, University 
of Alberta, Edmonton, AB T6G 2E8. 

All donations will be matched dollar for dollar by 
the University of Alberta via matching bursary funds 
received from the provincial government. 


NOMINATIONS FOR 3M TEACHING 
FELLOWSHIPS SOUGHT 


he University of Alberta has received 

22 awards during the 14-year exist- 
ence of the national 3M Teaching Fel- 
lowships Program. In conjunction 
with the start of the 2000 competition, 
Bente Roed, director, University 
Teaching Services (UTS), says, “We 
have many other outstanding instruc- 
tors who warrant identification and 
nominations.” 

The fellowships are awarded by 
the Society for Teaching and Learning 
in Higher Education and 3M Canada 
Inc. Any individual currently teaching 
at a Canadian university (regardless of 


discipline or level of appointment) is 
eligible. An exclusive three-day (No- 
vember 5-7, 2000), all-expenses-paid 
retreat at the Chateau Montebello is 
the main component of the award. 

Up to 10 awards are given annu- 
ally. Nomination forms are available 
from UTS, 215 Central Academic 
Building, 492-2826. Dossiers are to 
reach the Society for Teaching and 
Learning in Higher Education by May 
5, 2000, but if a letter from the Vice- 
President (Academic) is required, the 
nomination package must reach UTS 
by April 18, 2000. = 


Paul Lorieaus University Optical 


“We value your eyes, and welll prove it 
by offering the very best in optical care 
at everyday low prices.” 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 


433-5500 


8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 
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11145 - 87 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB T6G 0Y1 
Ph: (780) 439-6060 
Fax: (780) 433-4410 
1-800-661-6562 
www.campustower.com 
info@campustower.com 


BAKERY 


A neighbourhood breadshop 
specializing in sourdough bread 
made in the French tradition 
(pain au levain), 
white and hearty wholegrain breads, 
organic flour milled on site, 


Across the street from all 
Brioche (Fridays and Saturdays) 


University facilities. 
Free parking. Free local calls. 
Tuesday-Friday 10 - 6 p.m. 

Saturday 8 - 4:30 p.m. 


Parking at rear or 
on 99 Street (except M-F 4:30-6 p.m.) 


single/double 
aa 8612 - 99 Street Edmonton 
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INCOME TAX 
SERVICES 


HUB MALL 
8903 


Tel: 448 0340 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


Rodney E. 
Schneck 


STANLEY A. MILNER PROFESSOR 


Dr. Schneck is the 1999/2000 recipient of the Varsity Consulting Group 
Teaching Award for excellence in the development of Master of Business 
Administration (MBA) candidates. Dr. Schneck challenges students with 
his seminar style of teaching business strategy, integrates topics of current 
interest into the curriculum, and is well-liked by his students. 


Genetically Modified 
Foods: Myths and Truths 


Bernard Linsky, Moderator 

Chair, Department of Philosophy 
Timothy Caulfield, Guest Scholar 
Professor of Public Health, and 
Research Director, Health-Law Institute 


Saturday, April 1, 2000 
1:30 to 3:00 pm 


Urban Lounge and 
Whisky Grill 
8111-105 st 


display ads 


WOT 


Display advertisements: 
Camera-ready artwork is 
required to size, complete 
with halftones if necessary. 


Call 492-0444 
for sizes, rates and 
other particulars. 
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REAL LIFE EXPERIENCE DESIRED 


English professor finds intellectual treasure in a fad of the past 


By Vivian Zenari 


efore the turn of this new century, 
the world was gripped with pre- 
millennial “madness,” fearing the 

2K bug and a God- or human- 
initiated apocalypse. 

At the turn of the 19" century, the 
world experienced a decidedly different 
mania: people went crazy over postcards. 

From 1890 to 1914, people from all 
walks of life were obsessed with buying, 
sending and collecting postcards. Any 
subject was fodder for them. A collector 
could purchase a postcard commemorat- 
ing a tuberculosis conference, the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, or the ma- 
jestic Rockies at the new Banff National 
Park. 

Dr. Mark Simpson, a U of A English 
professor specializing in cultural theory, 
identifies three possible impetuses for the 
craze. During the late 19th century, inno- 
vations in photography and printing 
made creating and replicating images on 
paper relatively easy. After their inven- 
tion in the 1860s, postcards were govern- 
ment-issued and subject to intense regula- 
tion, so that initially a postcard cost the 
ordinary person more trouble and money 
to send than a letter. In the 1890s, how- 
ever, changes in postal policy allowed 
people to mail postcards cheaply and to 
produce their own cards. Finally, travel 
became accessible to a broader range and 
to a larger number of tourists, all of whom 
found the postcard an irresistible souve- 
nir. The last decade of the 19th century 
also witnessed a great wave of immigra- 
tion from Europe to North America. These 
new arrivals brought the practice of send- 
ing postcards—a European habit—to the 
New World. 

Simpson is particularly intrigued by 
how the middle- and upper-brow media 
depicted the postcard rage. According to 
these critics, the image-based postcard 
threatened the art of letter-writing. In this 
view, the habit of dashing off casual and 
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clichéd phrases on the backs of postcards 
would eventually lead to the deteriora- 
tion of verbal expression and, by exten- 
sion, literacy itself. (Sound familiar?) 

One way this concern was expressed, 
says Simpson, was through a “discourse 
of disease.” For example, in 1906 John 
Walter Harrington wrote an article in 
American Illustrated Magazine called 
“Postal Carditis and Some Allied Ma- 
nias.” Writers such as Harrington be- 
lieved postcards threatened the “health” 
of high culture by debasing compositional 
skills. Combined with this fear was the 
belief the vogue was brought to America 
by immigrants and foreigners, who in 
other contexts were routinely accused of 
being unhygienic-promoters of filth and 
carriers of disease. Thus Harrington could 
write “the microbe postale universelle” 
was “brought to this country in the bag- 
gage of tourists and immigrants” and 
resulted in an epidemic “faddy degenera- 
tion of the brain.” 

In this respect, 
Simpson finds Banff 
National Park an in- 
triguing locus of in- 
vestigation. Banff was 
a popular tourist des- 
tination whose scen- 
ery appeared on 
many a postcard; 
Banff was also a 
health spa. Simpson 
intends to explore this 
collision of ideas 
about physical health 
with the postcard’s 
association with cul- 
tural illness. To do so, 
Simpson will trace the 
presence of postcards 
in Chicago during the 
1893 World’s Fair, 
Ellis Island in 1900, 


and San Francisco during the 1915 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
For Simpson, obtaining postcards, the 
raw materials of his research, has proven 
difficult. “It’s kind of frustrating—the 
archive isn’t organized like I would or- 
ganize it.” Furthermore, most postcards 
he encounters in archives don’t have writ- 
ten messages. For his work, Simpson 
needs used postcards to 
understand popular 
culture. “You need to 
know how people 
used it.” He will 


visit archives throughout North America 
to complete his research, but he says to 
find postcards with writing on them, “I'll 
have to go to some flea markets.” 

Have a great time... and don’t forget 
to write! = 


Dr. Mark Simpson explores the late-19th-century postcard craze and its association with cultural illness. 
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